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Beautiful Books & tome. New Reading Charts 


One Year’s Sketch Book. 


A series of illustrations of the Scenes and Flowers of 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, by IRENE 
E. J&ROME, comprising forty six full-page pictures 
9x 15 inches, original drawings, engraved in the 
best manner by John Andrews & Son. Cloth, full 
gilt, $6.00, Turkey morocco, $12 09, 


The leading gift-book of the year. The illustrations 
are of the most exquisite character, and are all original. 
Io them the artist, now introduced to the public for the 
firat time, has reproduced with magic skill some of the 
most beautifal scenes in nature,—bits of landscape and 
water sketches, giowing in the sunlight or frosted with 
the silvery shower of the moonbeams. The volume is 
indeed a poet’s dream, and, in delicacy of conception 
and in perfectness of execution, could not be s . 


My Lady's Casket 


OF FLOWERS AND JEWELS FOR HER ADORN- 
MENT. With original designs printed in colors, 
by ELEANOR W. TALBOT. Cloth, full gilt, $5.00, 
Turkey morocco, $10.00. 


This is s genvine surprise. The flowers and gems of 
the boudoir are made to symbolize the virtues and 
graces of perfect womanhood. Radiant in gold and 
colors, they seem but little short of the realities. As a 
wedding present, the volume commends itself by its 
singular delicacy and refined character. It will serve 
asa unique compliment of love and courtesy between 
friends; while as a Christmas gift nothing could be 
more appropriate. 


A Golden Floral 


Nearer, My God, to Thee, Come into the Garden, 


Home, Sweet Home Abide with Me. 


.Baby’s Kingdom. 


Wherein may be chronicled by the loving mother the 
story of the events. happenings, and cunningness 
attending the progress of “ My Baby,” as a me- 
mento for prose-<e. days. Designed and illus- 
trated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors. 
Bound in elegant style. Cloth and gold, $3 75. 
Turkey morocco, $7.50. 

Every mother should examine this beautiful and sug- 
gestive book. With what pleasure does the mother 
watch the progress of her baby through babyhood ! 
How many little things there are which she would 
wish to record,—the birth, the weight from time ot 
time, the first smile, the first tooth, the first step,—and 
would do so cheerfully, if she had such a dainty diary 
as the ‘“‘ Baby’s Kingdom.”’ The illustrations are em- 
blematical, and the gion. elegant and tasty. 


The Guest Book. 


' |In which may be recorded the coming and the going 


of guests, with pages for autographs, incidents, 
and sketches pertaining to pleasant visits, social 
circles, and other gatherings. Designed and illus. 
trated by ANNIE F. Cox. Printed in colors, 
Cloth, full gilt, $3,75, Turkey morocco, $7 50. 
This volume is a companion to “ Baby’s Kingdom,” 
and is intended to be a useful and ornamental house- 
hold keepseke, to be laid upon the table to “‘ welcome 
the coming, speed the going guest.” Everybody is 
fond of preserving s me memento of the friends who 
help to cheer the onwar: course of life. Such a book, 
properly used, is indeed a treasure. In fitness of de- 
sign and in elegance of execution, the work is all that 
could ever be desired. 


Series in Silk. 
Maud. It was the Calm and Silent Night. 
Curfew must not Ring Tonight. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Please send a postal, for our ILLusTRaTED HoLipay CATALOGUE. 


CHART-PRIMER. 


Butler’s Series. 


CHARTS. 
36 Numbers, 26 < 40 inches. Bound in Cloth. 


sme beet arranged, most beautiful and complete series of Reading Charts yet 
pu e 

In the preparation of these Charts, the authors have hadin view the most ap- 
proved modern methods of elementary instruction in Reading, and have endeavored 
throughout not to lose sight of the main object of such charts,— namely,to teach 
children to read readily and correctly. To accomplish this, they have selected a 
limited number of familiar words and present them in a series of accurately graded 
lessons, interspersed with Reviews at regular intervals. 

In addition to the regular reading lessons, Charts of Form, Color,’Script, and a 
Clock-FPace Chart, have been added to the Series, making it as attractive as it is 


complete. 


Por additional assistance in the school-room, the Charts have been reproducd 


in book-form as a 
CHART - PRIMER. 


A copy of this Primer accompanies each set of Charts, and contains in addition 
to fac similes of the various charts, suggestions and explanations for the use of 
teachers. The Chart-Primer can also be used as a first book in reading, containing, 


as it does, everything needed for the purpose. 
This little book has been pronounced by all who have seen it to be by far the 


handsomest pictorial primer ever issued. 
Price of the Charts, $8.00 
Price of the Chart-Primer, . ‘ é 15 


From these prices a liberal discount will be made when the Charts are ordered in 
quantities. Specimen pages wil/ be sent free on application. 


E. H. BUTLER & CO., Publishers, 
i? & 19 So. Sixth St... PHILADELPHIA. 
N. E. Agent, JOHN VAUCHN, 27 Franklin St., Boston, Mass, 


BLUE-BLACK 
Writing Fluid 


Will not corrode nor oxidize Steel Pens’ 
will not fade,and cannot be washed out. 
The beautiful blue color, when first trans- 
mitted to paper, turns intensely black 
from the action of the air on the writing. 

It combines, in a high degree, three es. 
sential qualities: fluidity, color, 
and durability, and is absolutely 
reliable for all business purposes. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 753 and 754 Broadway, 


EXTRA BLACK 
Writing Ink. 


The most durable Black Ink that can 
be made. Specially adapted for Records 
and Documents of Importance, 


Reliable for Schools and Commercial Use, 
NEW YORK. 


A MAGNIFICENT AND UNHEARD-OF OFFER! 


SUNSHINE: A Charming book for children, 
trated with choice and superior engravings. The tone is 
bound book. We offer them at 75 cen 


rinted on heavy tinted paper, profusely illus- 
vate and excellent. Publishers’ price, $2.50 per 


ts per book, or $2.50 per set of four books. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 26 John Street, New York. 


DIXON'S | 
American Graphite 


Pencils. 


. DGED TO BE THE FINEST 
ADOPTED BY EDUCATIONAL BOARDS GENERALLY AND ACKNOWLE 
PENCILS NOW MADE FOR DRAWING, DRAUGHTING, OR WRITING PURPOSES. 


THEY ARE MADE IN 10 DEGREES OF HARDNESS OF LEADS, SO THAT NONE NEED GO WITHOUT 
THE PROPER PENCIL FOR THE WORK REQUIRED. 


If not sold by any dealer in your vicinity, write to us for samples, sending 16 cts. in stam 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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Menufucturere and Dealova te KINDERGARTEN MATERIAL 
2 The Paradise of Childhoed. The only com- 
bts, Sot plete guide to the Kindergarten system in the En- 
PURE CHEMICALS. glish Language. Paper cover, $1.50; cloth, $2.00, 
METEOROLOGICAL, We beg leave to call the of the MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 
INSTRUMENTS. tee. and larga: seek of the Springleld, Mau 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. struments and the makers. 
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147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. to all applicants. 
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oe Catalogues on apviication “ow || Are used in all the Public and Private Schools, Colleges, Academies, Catholic Institutions, and Exchanges, _ _Eratuleboro, Vt. . 
SILICATE SLATES 
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Terms for Bicknell’s Hducational Publications : 
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— It is worthy of consideration, too, whether, instead 
of any inflexible course of study, it might not be better 
to provide that good work on the part of a pupil in any 
three lines of study should entitle him to graduate, and 
the diploma of the school.—B. F. Wright, Supt. Schools, 
St. Paul. 


— You must do something for your school besides 
listening to recitations. You should do something for 


dissolution of this contract. The national government 
has not received by the Constitution the right to pass 
any such law. The states are forbidden to pass it, by 
the clause we have quoted. Yet every state except 
South Carolina assumes the authority to annul mar- 
riagee.— The American. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS. 


RDUCATION (Bimonthly) : Octavo, 112 pages, $4.00 ; single copies, 75 cts.) which you will be remembered. Leave your mark. 


THE AMERICAN TEACHER (Monthly): $1,00 in advance. 
EDUCATION Hovuss, 16 HAWLEY Boston. 


Subscribers should remit by P. O. Orders or by registered letters. 

Postals and letters should alwa 
state of the subscriber to which Tux Journat is addr lo 

All business letters or telegraphic dispatches should be addressed to THomas 
W. Bicknge.t, Publisher, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 

All letters 
the pages of 
aging Editor. 

All letters relating to advertising should be addressed to Wm. E. Suepon, 
manager of Advertising Department. 


He JOURNAL, should be addressed to Witt1am A. Mowry, Man- 


Stir up the people. 

new methods. 

state the P. O. address, t:wn, county, and Supply ita needs: 
essed. —The Iowa Teacher. 


Make them appreciate and want 
Put something into the school-house. 
Where there is a will there is a way. 


— Any teacher can be of some help to bright pupils; 


rtaining to the editorial management, and all communications for onl y the best teacher can r eally aid dull children. “I 
wish that boy was out of my school,” said of a dull 
pupil, marks a selfish if not a cruel teacher, while a 


aves are paid. 


OUR SCHOOL- ROOM. 


BY EMILY G. WETHERBEE. 


A pleasant spot, within whose ample spaces 
The morning sunshine falls, 
Gilding with floods of light and warmth and radiance 


The old familiar walls. 


But, brighter than the rosy flush of dawning, 
Shines out so fresh and fair 

The light of ruddy health and youthful beauty 
From happy faces there. 


Fair, graceful girls, to womanhood advancing, 
And boys, with earnest eyes, 

Eager to enter on life’s field of action 
And claim the wished for prize. 


O happy hearts, so full of joy and gladness, 
The world to you is fair; 
For radiant hope and trust can give no warning 


Of sorrow or of care! 


What pleasant years with quiet duties laden 
Have passed within this place, 


So filled with youth’s bright fancies, hopes, and longings, 
Its loveliness and grace. 


Whene’er in song I hear their fresh young voices 


In sweetest music ring, 


It seems like melody from nature’s woodlands, 
A meadow breeze of spring. 


Oft-times amid the groups that pass before me 
Move other forms as fair, 

Pressing, like these, with eager footsteps onward, 
As bright and free from care. 


Pure souls, that early heard the heavenly summons 


To higher schools in bliss, 
Oa whom so sweetly fell the Master’s blessing,— 


** Of such my kingdom is.”’ 


Dear boys and girls, to-day around me thronging 
With joyous hopes of youth, 
Bear with you ever through the world’s broad conflict 


Your loving trust and truth; 


That when life’s school on earth at last is ended, 
You, too, may hear bim say 
The same sweet words of peace and joy and welcome 


On graduation day. 


High School, Lawrence, Mass., Nov , 1884. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


— Those whose reading is limited seldom make a 
success of teaching. They form a class of “ verbatim 
teachers” who teach children sound, but not sense.— 
Mary Allen West. 


— It is the purpose to so emphasize the practical and 
business departments of training as to prepare young 
men and women to be useful as well as ornamental.— 
Supt. 8. T. Dutton, New Haven, Conn. 


— There is complaint in France of over-pressure in 
the secondary schools. Too many studies are forced 
upon the pupils, The Minister of Public Instruction 
has reduced the hours of study.— Hachange. 


— The fact never ought to be lost sight of for an in- 
stant that the product of the manual training school 
should be, not the polished article of furniture, not the 
perfect piece of machinery, but the polished, perfect 
boy.—H. H. Belfield, Chicago Manual Training School. 


heart of a true teacher. Many pupils are dull because 
they have dull teachers.—Parker’s Practical Teacher. 


— Every law looking to the well-being of the schools 
must depend largely upon the teacher and his qualifica- 
tions for its success, and many of the best enactments 
have been made in compliance with opinions expressed 
at county and provincial conventions of teachers,— 
opinions expressed in accordance with a thorough 
acquaintance on the part of the teachers with the real, 
not the imaginary, wants of the community.— The Can- 
ada Educational Monthly. 


Dr. Moran’s Resotution — Heaven protect the 
schoolmaster,—and our public schools, too,—when the 
majority of the board of school committees shall be of 
Dr. Moran’s way of thinking! They would then be 
just what the gentleman desires,—mere servile instru- 
ments in the hands of their masters, the board, and 
unfit to be instructors of the pupils who would be under 
their charge merely as abject agents for their autocratic 
superiors. Thank God for the faith that we have 
that our school board is not destined to pass into the 
hands of men of Dr. Moran’s way of thinking. This 
order will remain where it was laid by the board, on 
the table; but it is well for our citizens to give heed to 
these significant signs of the times, and to be fully 
aware of what manner of spirit is in our midst— Boston 
Home Journal. 


EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS.—When the teacher 
has shown by bis acquirements that he is entitled to a 
certificate, then this should be an end of the whole 
matter so far as the branches upon which he has been 
examined are concerned. But now, in order to make 
his preparation effective, the true, higher, and more 
comprehensive work of the teacher should begin. 
There should be prescribed for him, under proper legis- 
lation, a course of reading and study outside and beyond 
his common school curriculum. Upon set portions of 
this course every teacher throughout the state, and, if 
possible, throughout the United States, should be 
examined quarterly at his county institute, of which 
every teacher should be a member. Such a course 
should be prescribed as to take from three to five years 
to complete it.-Texas School Journal. 


— The Constitution of the United States contains a 
clause, whose scope has not yet been defined. It for- 
bids any state to pass a “law impairing the obligation 
of contracts.” Marriage in the eye of the law is a civil 
contract. However much more than this it may be, it 
is certainly this. It is a contract between two persons 
to live together as husband and wife till death parts 
them. In most of the states it is a contract also for 
the common ownership of what they have at the time 
of the contract, and all they are to acquire after it. 


Every law which authorizes a divorce authorizes the 


BY JOSHUA BATES, LL.D. 


My attention has been directed for some years to the 
consideration of one important question in our domestic 
economy; namely, by what means, and through what 
instrumentality, can the girls of our common schools be 
educated in those important departments of household 
thrift and public utility, in which they should become 
in some degree proficient ? 

Many girls now close their school course each year 
wholly at a loss what to choose for an employment 
which shall prove both desirable and remunerative. 
This would not be so generally the case if proper facil- 
ities were afforded them as a preparation for future sup- 
port, for certainly to educate both sexes in economy and 
habits of industry is to produce and perpetuate our na- 
tional wealth. 

For some years needle-work has been well and advan- 
tageously taught in the girls’ schools, and one particular 
reason for this success has been that it was at once made 
a regular class requirement, in which all school-girls 
were expected to participate. Thus a whole class could 
have a thorough drill in this important and useful branch 
of female education, and there has, consequently, been 
no hindrance or interference with the regular school 
work, as all the class performed the same work at stated 
times. 

Now, if the introduction of sewing has proved so 
highly advantageous, and school work has not been ma- 
terially disturbed or interrupted, why is it not desirable 
to add to the school list of requirements for girls, in the 
last year of their school life, at least a modicum of in- 
struction in the culinary art, even if some studies, now 
in the school curriculum for girls, should be curtailed or 
wholly abandoned? For some knowledge of this do- 
mestic art, a large majority of girls in our public schools 


and superintend in family affairs. 

In most of our school-buildings for girls there are 
rooms, though partly under ground, yet sufficiently ele- 
vated, and comparatively light, dry, well warmed, and 
ventilated, where water and all necessary apparatus 
could conveniently and economically be brought into 
use, Apartments suitable for instruction in this impor- 
tant branch of household industry could, with inconsid- 
erable expense, be easily fitted up and comfortably ar- 
ranged for cooking purposes. 

Most girls of our city in times past, and the same is 
true now, while generally educated in the essentials of 
a common school education, do not know, and probably 
will never learn, the best and most economical methods 
in domestic cookery and proper household management 
in this particular, unless taught in their early years 
under competent and intelligent direction. Every girl, 
whatever her lot in life, should be not only respectably 
educated in mental attainment, but she also should have 
some aptness in the use of culinary utensils, and unoder- 
stand experimentally their uses in household economy, 
not only to be able to render valuable services while 
under the parental roof, but, if called upon to assume in 
maturer years the cares and responsibilities of house- 
keeping, she can confidently and acceptably preside as 
mistress of her home. 

Intemperance and dissipation, in many instances, are 
the result of an ill-ordered household, and it surely in- 


volves this very question of how to make home living 


will, sooner or later, be called upon practically to know 
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healthful and attractive; an illustration of which has 
been recently brought to my notice of a day laborer, 
driven from his home by badly cooked food, and his 
earnings spent elsewhere and at the beer saloons, and 
only reclaimed by his young daughter, who learned the 
art of wholesome cooking for her father’s sake, thus lur- 
ing him to his home again as the reward of her perse- 
vering efforts. 

It is not irrelevant to add, that much of the mental 
vigor in children is dependent upon the way in which 
they are fed and nourished. The wan and languid faces 
we so often see among the children of the poorer classes 
are the sad evidences of the non-supply of sufficient and 
properly cooked food; and, as the bodily and mental 
growth involves equally the welfare of children of both 
rich and poor, it should be a high incentive to the phil- 
anthropic mind to consider the great importance of some 
reformation in this particular domestic industry. 

A growing interest has of late been manifested by 
suggestions and the devising of plans by which young 
women can be educated in employments respectable and 
useful, and that will yield just compensation for labor 
rendered. As those avocations in which females engage 
should be light and never require great physical effort, 
would it not be well, also, to set apart rooms in the 
girls’ schools for teaching some of the lighter trades and 
technics, where many among us seeking remunerative 
occupations can be early fitted to gain a comfortable and 
honest livelihood in some one of the various common or 
more artistic industries. 

There is far less objection to introducing industrial 
pursuits into girls’ than into boys’ schools. The em- 
ployments suited to girls are generally clean, quiet, and 
often agreeable, and not of a character to disturb the 
routine, or interfere with the general neatness and order 
of the school-room and school surroundings; conse- 
quently, th-~ can easily and conveniently be taught, 
with less outlay of apparatus and expenditure. 

The question may be properly asked, What use could 
be made of the food, prepared and ready for consump- 
tion, and would not its preparation and distribution lead 
to great waste and an unwarrantable expense be in- 
curred to the city? Every year a large number of the 
destitute and hungry are gratuitously supplied with 
soup at the city expense, and hospitals and charitable 
institutions are dependent, more or less, on the funds 
of the city and the benevolently disposed to satisfy 
want and relieve the sufferings of the deserving poor, 
the sick, and the unfortunate. Would it be impractica- 
ble during school intermission, at noon, to deal out to 
such applicants as are considered deserving, and also, 
at the same time, distribute all necessary food petitioned 
for by hospitals and institutions of charity which have 
any claim on the city ? 

Objections, I am aware, might be advanced in opposi- 


tion to any such arrangement, and inconveniences and 


difficulties will present themselves for solution; but 
surely some feasible plan can be developed, and some 
system matured that will work successfully. 


After all the various suggestions and theories advanced 
on this subject of industrial education, does it not seem 
rational, and the part of wisdom, to sanction and sus- 
tain such methods as will ultimately accomplish the 
greatest good? Give to the masses a practical and 
substantial education. Do not burden or confuse them 
with a multiplicity of studies, but so interest them in 
intelligent and profitable work that their school days will 
be happy; and they, strong and vigorous in physical 
power, will be well prepared to enter on active life and 
its varied employments with zest and ambition; then, 
under such legislation, may we not reasonably hope that 
pauperism will gradually cease to knock at our doors ? 

All undertakings involving experiment and time must 
necessarily be commenced on a small scale and be lim- 
ited in expenditure. At first simple cooking could be 
introduced into one or more schools, and, if found to 
work favorably and with good results, then the plan, 
with all needed improvements, could gradually be ex- 
tended, and all parts of our city accommodated and ben- 
efited by the experiment. So in process of time there 
could be added other industries, and opportunity afforded 

to all, at public expense, for choosing and securing a 
permanent means of livelihood. 
It is evident from the signs of the times that the 


period is not far distant when, at public expense, in- 
dustrial schools will surely be established, not only for 
boys, but also for girls. In these days of enterprise 
and inventions there are numerous industries, lucrative 
and desirable, which women are as fully able, and even 
better adapted, to perform than men; and it is an in- 
justice to withhold from women those opportunities and 
privileges which we claim for men; and to ignore the 
fact brings a recoil that is visited as heavily upon the 
one as the other. Good government is impartial, and 
it is not a good government or a good parent where the 
children, both sexes, are not equally considered. It is 
a hopeful augury for coming woman that so many ave- 
nues have already been opened, and are daily opening, 
to her willing and waiting ambition for independent 
self-support. 

The welfare of a people is equally dependent on both 
men and women, and the ignoring of industrial educa- 
tion is simply substituting dangerous weapons for the 
disturbance of law and order in our communities. Gen- 
erally, mobocracy is a prominent outgrowth of idleness 
and ignorance, and, as an idle brain is the “ devil’s work- 
shop,” Satan’s army would have fewer recruits if law- 
lessness and laziness did not constantly swell its ranks. 
Thus enforced industry would be the most potent foe 
of such a dreaded rule, and, as patriots and parents, we 
cannot do too much or enact too promptly for the benefit 
and safety of the rising generation. 

The subject is certainly worthy of a hearing, even 
should the obstacles seem insurmountable; but force 
once put in motion by benevolent and public-spirited 
leaders ought not to fail, even on the basis of policy 
alone, in evolving such a needed issue for our advancing 
civilization ; for virtue, intelligence, and industry are 
the pillars on which rest the stability of our republican 
institutions; therefore, that education which best qual- 
ifies the sexes physically, mentally, and morally for the 
surest progress in domestic art and public industries, 
and which conduces to the general happiness and con- 
tentment of the masses, will alone give true greatness 
and safety to a state and nation. 


THE NECESSITY AND THE PLAN OF A NEW 
POLITICAL PARTY FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE MASSES. 


BY COL. HOMER B. SPRAGUE, PH.D. 


1. By reason of the ignorance and selfishness of 

voters, even in the best educated communities in our 
land, innumerable follies, shames, and crimes have been 
and are perpetrated in the management of public 
affairs. 
2. There can be no security against them, nor against 
the gravest disasters, except in educating the masses up 
to a far higher intellectual condition than now. Nothing 
less than a good high-school education for all can be a 
sufficient preventive ; and this should be consciously 
aimed at. In such education there should be very 
thorough instruction and training in civil government 
and the rights and duties of citizens, and perhaps, some 
industrial education. 

%. The only means whereby the majority of children 
of high-school age can be drawn to school and kept there 
till graduation, is the bestowment of liberal pecuniary 
rewards, sufficient in amount to enable the poorest 
parent to dispense with the earnings of his child during 
the educational period. Such premiums, bestowed 
annually or semi-annually, upon passing a prescribed 
examination, always presupposing good character and 
conduct, might be given by the town, city, state, or, best 
of all, by the nation. 

If bestowed by the nation, the Bureau of Education at 
Washington, acting with and through the state board 
of education, should be empowered to arrange the details 
of examination and distribution in pursuance of a gen- 
eral plan prescribed by Congress. 

5. The only means whereby this result can be attained 
is the formation of a new political party on this one 
basis. 

6. Such party should commend itself to the rich man ; 
for the general intelligence at which it aims would make 
his property more secure and more valuable ; to the poor 


man, because it holds up before him the sure means of 


bettering the condition of his children ; and to every 
one but the demagogue, for it aims to bring about a 
clear, controlling majority of intelligent and honest 
voters on every question. 

7. In its vast surplus revenue, the nation has the 
means of accomplishing this educational reform, with- 
out subjecting the people to any new burdens. 

8. The hour is auspicious for this movement. With 
its success a few years hence, innumerable evils will 
take their flight, and untold blessings will abound. 


What ought to be, can be. 


TALKS WITH MY BOYS. 


BY WILLIAM A. MOWRY. 


XVI.— FACTS AND DATES IN THE LIVES OF DIs. 
TINGUISHED MEN. 

A few days ago I gave you some facts and dates in 
regard to the presidents of thé United States. To-day, 
we will consider similar facts and dates in regard to 
eighteen distinguished men, — scholarly men, —a 
majority of them presidents of colleges; others men in 
public or political life. By placing these facts upon the 
blackboard in a tabulated form, in the several rooms, 
your teachers will be able to draw important generaliza- 
tions from them. 

I have selected prominent men who have attained 
distinction within the last fifty years, in political and 
educational life. 

1. Francis Wayland. Graduated from Union Col- 
lege at 17; studied medicine 3 years; theology at An- 
dover 1 year; tutor Union College at 21; pastor First 
Baptist Church, Boston, at 25; professor mathematics 
and natural philosophy at Union College at 30; presi- 
dent Brown University at 31; died at 69. 

2. Barnas Sears. Graduated from Brown University 
at 23; finished theological course at Newton at 27; 
pastorin Hartford 2 years; professor theological institu- 
tion at 29; went to Europe at 31; professor at Newton 
and president from 34 to 46; secretary board of educa- 
tion of Massachusetts at 46; president Brown Univer- 
sity at 53; agent Peabody Educational Fund at 65; 
died at 78. 

3 E.G. Robinson. Graduated at Brown University 
at 23 in the famous class of 1838; ordained at 27; 
professor in Theological Seminary at Covington, Ky., 
at 31; and at Rochester at 37; editor of Christian Re- 
view at 44; president Rochester Theological Seminary 
at 45; president of Brown University at 57. 

4. Henry B. Anthony. Graduated at Brown Univer- 
sity at 18; governor of Rhode Island at 34; United 
States senator from 44 to 69; died at 69. 

5. Ambrose E. Burnside. Graduated from West 
Point at 23; major-general volunteers at 37; governor 
of Rhode Island at 42; United States senator from 49 
to 56; died at 56. 

6. Timothy Dwight. Graduated from Yale at 17; 
tutor at Yale at 19; licensed to preach at 25; then 
worked on farm 4 years; Connecticut legislature at 29; 
ordained minister at 31; president of Yale from 43 to 
65; died at 65. 

7. Jeremiah Day. Graduated from Yale at 22; 
tutor in Williams at 23; tutor in Yale at 25; professor 
in Yale at 26; president of Yale from 44 to 73; died 
at 94. 

8. Theodore D. Woolsey. Graduated from Yale at 
19; tutor in Yale at 22; professor in Yale at 30; pres- 
ident from 45 to 70. 

9. Cornelius C. Felton. Graduated from Harvard 


University at 20! tutor in Harvard University at 22; 


professor in Harvard University at 25; president of 
Harvard University at 53; died at 55. 

10. Charles William Eliot. Graduated from Harvard 
University at 19; tutor in Harvard University at 20; 
assistant professor in Harvard University at 24; 
professor of chemistry in Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology at 31; president of Harvard Univ. at 35. 

11, Jared Sparks. Graduated from Harvard Univer- 
sity at 26; minister at Baltimore from 30 to 34; editor 
North American Review from 34 to 41; professor in 
Harvard University from 50 to 60; president of Har- 


vard University from 60 to 63; principal writings from 
39 to 65; died at 77, 
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12. Edward Everett. Graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity at 17; tutor in Harvard University at 18 ; or- 
dained at 20 ; appointed professor in Harvard Univer- 
sity at 21; studied two years in Europe; commenced 
duties as professor of Greek at 23 ; married at 28 ; mem- 
ber of Congress from 31 to 41; governor of Massachu- 
setts from 42 to 46; minister to England from 47 to 
52; president of Harvard University from 52 to 55; 
secretary of state from 59 to 60 ; United States senator 
from 61 to 62; died at 71. 

13. Daniel Webster. Graduated from Dartmouth 
College at 19 ; admitted to the bar at 23; member of 
Congress from 31 to 35; famous Dartmouth College 
case at 35; Plymouth anniversary discourse at 38 ; 
discourse at laying the corner-stone of the Bunker Hill 
Monument at 43 ; discourse at the completion of Bunker 
Hill Monument at 61 ; eulogy on Adams and Jefferson 
at 44; United States senator from 45 to 57; great 
speech in reply to Hayne at 48; secretary of state at 
58 ; 7th of March compromise speech at 68 ; died at 70. 

14. Henry Clay. Admitted to the bar at 20; Ken- 
tucky legislature at 25; United States senate at 29; 
in senate at different times 16 years ; secretary of state 
at 48 ; died at 75. 

15. Rufus Choate. Graduated from Dartmouth Col. 
lege at 20 ; began the practice of law at 25 ; member of 
Congress at 33; United States senate from 42 to 46; 
died at 60, 

16. Horace Greeley. Learned printer’s trade from 15 
to 19; went to New York at 20; began Morning Post, 
the first penny daily ever published, at 22 ; founded the 
New Yorker at 23 ; edited the Jeffersonian at 27; edited 
Log Cabin at 29; founded the New York Tribune at 30, 
He had no great success till he was 30 ; wrote “ History 
of the American Conflict” from 53 to 55; candidate for 
president of the United States at 61; died at 61. 

17. Louis Agassiz. Studied at Brienne, College of 
Lausanne, Zurich Medical School, 17 and 18 ; universi- 

ties of Heidelberg and Munich 4 years ; professor of 
natural history at Neufchatel at 25 ; published his great 
work on fossil fishes (5 vols.) from 23 to 33; professor 
zoology and geology of Lawrence Scientific School at 
Cambridge from 41 to 68 ; died at 68. 

18. Horace Mann. Graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity at 25; admitted to the bar at 27; Massachusetts 
house of representatives at 32; Massachusetts senate 
at 37; secretary Massachusetts board of education 
from 41 to 52; member of Congress at 52 ; president of 
Antioch College from 56 to 63 ; died at 63. 

Of the foregoing 18 persons, 11 were presidents of 
colleges ; 6 were in political life ; 1 was a teacher. 


Average Age. 


Graduated at college 20 yrs., 5 mos, (13): 


Admitted to bar, or ordained minister 25 “ 5 “ (10). 
United States Senate ° ‘ 45 ( 6). 
Professor in college ( 9). 
President of college . 48 « (11). 
Died 69 (15). 


Youngest pres’t. of college, Francis Wayland, 31 years. 


Oldest president of college, Jared Sparks 60 
Youngest died, C.C. Felton . 55 
Oldest died, Jeremiah Day « 


It will be observed from the foregoing summary that 
these distinguished persons began life, on an average, 
early. Seven of them were tutors in college, on an 
average, before they were twenty-one years of age ; the 


youngest when he was eighteen, the oldest at twenty- 
three, 


APHORISMS. 


— History is the preserver of good deeds and the 
avenger of bad.— Pliny. 

— Geography and history prepare for philosophy its 
most valuable materials.— Herder. 

— Philosophy, superficially studied, leads away from 
God ; profoundly studied, back again to him. — Bacon. 

—In anger nothing ean be done judiciously, and 
therefore no ill-will should be mingled with reproof.— 


SLEEP. 


BY L., W. BAKER, MD, BALDWINVILLE, MASS. 


One of the first indications of approaching danger to 
mental integrity is an inability to sleep. This symptom 
is generally present quite early in the history of acute 
insanity and nervous exhaustion, warning us that the 
safety-point of mental strain is being passed. Any form 
of intellectual labor which leaves the individual unable 
to sleep soon after retiring is injurious, and, if contin- 
ued notwithstanding this protest of nature, is sure to 
be followed, sooner or later, by disaster. 

Mental activity is carried on at the expense of brain 
tissue. With every operation of the mind there is an 
actual disintegration of the cerebral cells. To repair 
this constant waste, the brain, in common with every 
other organ of the body, requires rest, and this is ob- 
tained chiefly during sleep. Hence, to curtail the hours 
of rest is to imperil the integrity of the brain, for the 
waste will then exceed the repair. The brain is the 
most delicate and complicated structure of the human 
body ; with proper care it is capable of a vast amount 
of labor. No person, however, can afford to run the 
risk of mental shipwreck by violating the first law of 
mental hygiene, — rest by sleep. Especially is this to 
be remembered by those who inherit an impressible, 
nervous organism, for in these cases of neuratic hered- 
ity, slight causes, which would have little or no effect 
upon a strong nervous system, are often sufficient to 
produce serious results. 

In childhood the growth of the brain is very rapid, 
and its natural activity is very great; during this period 
of intense mental energy there is danger that the im- 
mature brain will be taxed beyond the proper limit, and 
be nourished at the expense of other tissues; for mental 
activity requires a large expenditure of vital force, and, 
if the brain is compelled to work beyond its powers, it 
will draw upon other organs of the body for its support, 
depriving them of their necessary nourishment, and 
causing various disorders in consequence. This impor- 
tant fact indicates the danger from over-taxation of the 
mental powers during childhood, and emphasizes the 
necessity for the fullest amount of sleep during this 
period of life, when the functional activity of the brain 
is greatest. “The more active the mind,” says Dr. 
Hammond, “the greater the necessity for sleep.” 

Parents are apt to forget the need of brain-rest during 
school life in their desire for the child’s mental advance. 
ment, and often censure the schools for results which 
are often solely due to their own lack of proper care and 
watchfulness in permitting habits and methods of living 
out of school hours, which are detrimental to mental 
and physical healthfulnese. There are many things 
connected with our present school system which are un- 
physiological and injurious; but it must also be remem- 
bered that during eighteen hours of the day the child is 
subject to other influences which, although different in 
character, may be capable of causing quite as much in- 
jury as those arising from the public schools. Improper 
hygienic conditions and bad habits of living are by no 
means confined to the daily session of school life. The 
home life is strictly within the parents’ keeping, and, 
before holding the school responsible for a given case of 
ill-health, it may be well to learn the manner in which 
the child is allowed to spend his time outside of school, 
and especially those hours which should be devoted to 
sleep. The legitimate educational work is, of itself, suf- 
ficient to fully engage the mental powers of the child ; 
and, when not in school, he should be kept as free as 
possible from over-excitement or exhausting pleasures. 
The practice now too common among parents of per- 
mitting their children to engage in the fashionable friv- 
olities and dissipations of life, with their attendant evils 
of over stimulation and late hours, cannot be too strongly 
condemned. 

One of the effects of our present high pressure style 
of living is to cause an increased development of the 
nervous system, which is sure to be transmitted in a 
greater or less degree, giving to the children of coming 
generations an abnormal susceptibility of the nervous 
system, and rendering them unable to bear with safety 
those burdens of life which, underordinary circumstances, 
are not injurious to a well-balanced mind. Children in- 


heriting the nervous diathesis will be found ja our public 
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schools in increasing numbers in the years to come, un- 
less some radical reforms in our methods of living are 
effected. To deprive these children of the fullest amount 
of sleep, and permit amusements which encroach upon 
the hours of rest, or unduly stimulate the nervous sys- 
tem, is to increase a thousand-fold the danger of mental 
disaster in the years to come when the individual en- 
gages in the active competitions of life. Sleep is the 
rest of the brain, and is never more essential to mental 
integrity than during the formative period of life. 


THE FRUITFUL TREE. 


Some think that life should have no strife, 
But I do not. 

The tree, deep in the forest shades, 

Where neither wind nor storm invades, 

Is yet a weak and strengthless tree. 


Some think that life should all be strife, 
But I do not. 

The tree out on the prairie plain, 

That aye must fight the hurricane, 

Though it may tough and hardy be, 

Is yet a gnarled and stunted tree. 


Some wish in life both peace and strife, 
And so do I. 
The tree that in the garden grows, 
Where sun now shines and storm now blows, 
Although it may not perfect be, 
Is yet a fair and fruitful tree. 


A WAIL FROM TEXAS. 


To the Editor of the Journal: 

** Order is beaven’s first law,”’ and how I wish for the good 
of the American people that the wisdom of this maxim might 
come to our relief and bring order out of this text-book chaos, 
that is needlessly costing teas of thousands of the poor many 
a hard-earned dollar, besides confusing and embarrassing the 
teachers who have enough to do without turning and twisting 
to suit themselves to the fanatical delusion that has turned 
many «# brain to think it ought to produce something to 
** satiefy a growing want,” or “standing need,’’ or some other 
mad fancy in the way of a text-book. Don’t call me “a fossil.” 
Just hold with that; I’m a teacher, and this very day have 
felt as if I could throw mud (not political mud, but mud and 
stones, anything) into some of the presses of this land that 
grind out,—yes, grind out text books like dime novels, and 
scatter them everywhere, marring the harmony and breaking 
into the systematic, time-saving uniformity of text-books, 
which alone can insure progress as well as curtail expenses and 
promote the teacher’s satisfaction in his arduous duties in the 
school-room. Would I have one kind of text-books to the 
exclusion of all the improvements of the day? Certainly not. 
Many of the most recent books, hoping for a long run in the 
schools, are anticipating the future and running far ahead of 
the child in getting ahead of the times. Many are up with the 
needs of the child, and the times, too; but many,—and many, 
too, that seem to be eternally fixed in the public schools of 
both the South and West, if not in the East,—are sadly behind, 
and always were behind, the wants of the people. 

Did you know that hundreds of thousands of the venerable, 
old-time, blue-back Webster Speller (I honor the author, but 
wish the book were buried with him!) are still in use in the 
schools of the country? Here come all the improved spellers 
in the school with it. You can’t keep them out if you would 
(and who would if he could ?), and the letting them in creates 
discord. And there’s Pinneo’s and Smith’s grammar,—blessed 
old things! —in the same white paper covers they were twenty- 
five years ago. They’ll stay,—the pyramids of pastages. And 
Ray’s so-called Practical Arithmetic, with the man sedate on 
the back, teaching the ‘‘rule of three,’’—I think it’s Euclid; 
and I have fancied one of those boys standing there is Moses,— 
If there’s a heaven for old, needless books, how I wish those 
books would all take wings and begone to “the patriarchs of 
the infant (book) world’’! 

But ten thousand text-books ought to die, not with old age, 
but still-born; and I would serve them as the warlike Spartans 
served the weakly infants,—expose them on the mountains, 
and, if they did not die there, throw ihem into the rivers. 
The expense of publishing the old book ought to be given to 
pension the superannuated teachers who killed themselves try- 
ing to teach from them; and the needless new ones ought to 
be sold to enlarge the salaries of the teachers they are robbing. 

Who complains, or says it’s wrong for the legislatures of the 
states to make laws regulating and controlling the public school 
matters of the state? Could not the same legislature be 
trusted with the selection of text-books for a definite period, 
to be used in all the public schools of the state, subject to 
change or revision when needed to suit the advancement of 
the times? Wouldn’t we get text-books as good as the best, 
suited to the wants of the pupils, and adapted to the times ? 
City boards and their teachers know but little, if anything, of 
the inconveniences Iam hinting at. It is in the rural districts 
of this vast land of ours where the trouble lies. There the 
school boards do not adopt the book, and the various revisions 
of the same book, the “‘ new kind” and the venerable, all to- 
gether, like the sins of humanity, make an awful heap, and a 
hard mess for the poor teacher, and makes him wish he could 


| 


find a Goshen from this text-book plague. 
Bolip ar, Texas, 1884. lL. H. Forp, 
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PARABLES. 


LAWS OF NATURE AND LIFE, OR SCIENCE AP- 
PLIED TO CHARACTER, 


BY LOUISA PARSONS HOPKINS, 


“For the invisible things of Him from the creation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood from the things that are made.” — Ro- 
mans i: 20. 

PARABLE VII, 


I heard a man say that the baby was dead and would never 
know anything again. I could not believe it, for I saw the 
corn growing out of the quiet seeds,—a new life out of the old; 
I saw the dragon-fly which broke forth from the dead grub- 
case where it had been hidden during the grub’s life; I also 
saw the butterfly spread its wings from the lifeless chrysalis; 
and so I was sure that the dead should come to life, perhaps to 
a different life, a more beautiful life, with new and more per- 
fect bodies of which we cannot conceive now; but of this I 
am sure, that the truths of God in nature are but pictures or 
images of His truth in the unseen universe, and the butterfly 
is God’s word for Resurrection 

** For the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and we shall be 
changed.” ‘‘As we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” 


FROM BOUSTON TO ALASKA. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.—(LV.) 


AN INLAND PASSAGE TO ALASKA; 

Owing to some deficiencies in our early study and teaching 
of geography, we had never learned that a voyage could be 
made from Paget Sound to Alaska along a quiet inland sea, 
and few now realizs the fact that the largest steamers may sail 
in salt waters northward for over 1,000 miles without so much 
as entering. the waters of the Pacific. At the going down of 
the sun, Aug. 1, we leave the harbor of Victoria, and, turning 
northward, a sail of 35 miles through Haro Strait, Swanson 
Channel, and Active Pass, winding in and out among a thou- 
sand islands, brings to the broader Straits of Georgia, upon the 
west shore of which Nanaimo is situated. To the eastward of 
Haro Straits is San Juan Island, so long in the boundary dis- 
pute between the United States and England. 

We are now in plain view of the great primeval forests of the 
North Pacific Coast. The largest and most valuable forests 
remaining in the country, are along the coast from Washington 
Territory through British Columbia to Mount St. Elias, Alaska. 
The leading varieties are cedar (Thuja Gigantes), Douglas 
Pine ( Abies Douglasii), hemlock, maple, alder, white pine, and 
spruce. Spars for vessels are now being transported from the 
forests of Puget Sound, around Cape Horn, to the ship- building 
yards of New England. 

The first stop usually made is at Nanaimo, a village of about 
2,000 inhabitants, supported by the coal-mines at Departure 
Bay, near by. The mines of bituminous coal at this point fur- 
nish coal for British Columbia, California, and Alaska. Nan- 
aim was originally a trading-post of the Hudson Bay Fur 
Company. Years ago the post of 200 inhabitants successfully 
repulsed an attack of 8000 Indians. The old block house atill 
stands. The Presbyterians and Wesleyans each have a church 
here, and the Wesleyans an Indian mission in the neighbor- 


hood. 


INDIAN HUT AT NANAIMO. 


At Nanaimo the steamer takes on board aZsufficient supply 
of coal to last for the entire trip to Alaska and return. This is 
the last point to the northward reached by telegraph lines, and 
at which a newspaper is published; the last ‘landing made by 
the ordinary mail steamer until she reaches Port), Wrangell, 
nearly 1,000 miles to the northward. When the steamer passes 
out of the little, land-locked harbor of Departure Bay, at Nan- 
aimo, the excursion turns its back upon the civilized world,— 


no morning paper, no telegraphic despatches, no news of any 


kind from the world left behind them until the return of the 
steamer nearly a month later. 


On our right, as we steam up Georgia Straits, the Coast range 
of mountains lift their summits in the air from 2,000 to 8,000 


feet in height, broken, as they descend to the Strait, into num- 
berless foot-hills of varying shapes and sizes, intersected by 
cafions and fiords, where the waters of the melting snows min- 
gle with the warmer currents of the Pacific. Fraser’s River, 
one of the largest streams of North America, finds its way 


through a farrowed cafion, ploughed by an ancient glacier 6 000 
feet deep or high. One branch of this great river rises near 


CARRIAGE ROAD ALONG FRASER RIVER, 


the headwaters of our American Columbia, and the other in 
the far north, among the glacial mountains of Alaska. These, 
uniting with other tributaries, drain the tablelands and snow- 
fields of the Rockies and the Cascades, and find their way to 
the sea through one of the most remarkable cafions of the 
world, 60 miles in length, and from 6,000 to 8,000 feet in height 
above the bed of the stream. New Westminster is the future 
city of the mainland of British Columbia, as it is the western 
terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway, and is at the head 
of the delta formed by the four mouths of the Fraser. 

Lumber, salmon, and gold are the wealth-producing products 
of the country. So valuable are the gold mines of this section 
that the Government constructed, at great expense, a road 
from the head of navigation for 400 miles, to the celebrated 
Cariboo gold mines. The gold yield of British Columbia from 
1858 to 1876 was $39,953,618. 

DISCOVERY PASSAGE. 


This is the only known navigable outlet from the Strait of 
Georgia to the north, and is 2344 miles long, with an average 
breadth of about one mile. It separates Vancouver Island on 
the west with Valdes Island on the east. 

Ten and one-half miles from Cape Mudge the passage con- 
tracts into a channel less than half a-mile wide, and continues 
narrow for a mile and a half, and is known as the celebrated 
Seymour Narrows, where the waters rush through with a veloc- 
ity of ten knots an hour, with a boiling, foaming, and whirling 
like Harl Gate, New York, in its palmy days, before engineer- 
ing had spoiled its vexatious turbulence. Three men at the 
wheel, and the captain on the pilot’s gangway are sufficient 
evidence that careful pilotage is necessary for a safe passage 
through this rocky chasm; and we are reminded of the dangers 
when told that the bones of the United States steamer “ Sar- 
anac”’ lie at the bottom of this dangerous channel, having been 
caught by this tumultuous tide and thrown upon the rocks to 
her speedy destruction. It is at this point that the bold engi- 
neers of the Pacific railway have proposed to bridge the Strait 
for a railway to connect the mainland with the proposed rail- 
way system of Vancouver's Island, 


— “I wish to express my very great satisfaction with the work 
THe JouRNAL oF Epvucartion is doing, and especially with 


its defence of the public schools, and of the American system 
of public schools, against attacks of every sort and from every 
quarter. The ability, united with moderation and candor, of 
your defence, must command the admiration of all friends of 
education, and also of yore opponents, The same may be said 
of your treatment of the questions of southern education and 
of national aid to education. I do not believe that there is 
any other agency that is doing half as mnch to bring about 


right feeling on these points,”’"— W. H., Fa-mington, Me, 


METHODS FOR THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


COURSE OF STUDY IN THE BOSTON GRAMMAR 
SCHOOLS. 


The course of study in the Boston schools is from time to 
time fixed by the school committee, and published under their 
sanction. The last issue of this course is in ‘‘ School Docu- 
ment No. 21, 1883,’ and is of muclr value to all teachers, 
Many of our best educators have said that the course of study 


in the Boston schools, which has been arranged with the greatest 
care, is the best elaboration of primary and grammar- 
school work to be found anywhere. Of this each 
teacher must be the jadge for himself. It may suit 
ove class of schools, and not be best adapted for an- 
other. Below will be found the course as arranged 
for the grammar-school grade in geography and his- 
tory: 

Class VI.— First Year in Grammar Schools. 
FIRST STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPBY. 
Two hours a week. 

1. Primary-school preparation recalled, — plants ; 
auimals; people of different countries and climates ; 
traveling by land and water, etc. 

2 Achildlike conception of the earth,—as a great 
ball with a surface of land and water, surrounded by 
air, lighted by the sun, and with two motions, 

3. (a) Observation lessons on natural features. (b) 
The dif-ferent forms of land and water, shown by 
means of moulding-board, pictures, and blackboard 
drawings. (c) Preparation for, and introduction of 
maps : Review of primary-school lessons on position, 
distance, direction, points of compass, with repre- 
sentations on a scale; study of a map of the vicinity 
drawn on the blackboard; study of a map of Boston; 
maps of natural features drawn from moulded forms; 
practice in reading conventional map-symbols on out- 
line maps. 

4. General study from globe and maps: (a) The 
hemispheres,— continents, grand divisions, oceans, 
and large islands; theirrelative position and size, 
(b) The grand divisions,—position and climate (hot, 
cold, temperate) ; form, outline, surroundings; pria- 
cipal mountains, rivers, lakes ; the most important 
countries, productions, people, cities; interesting facts 
and associations. 

Class V.— Second Year in Grammar Schools. 
FIRST STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY (con- 
tinued and completed). 

Two hours a week, 

5. Simple study of the important countries of each 
grand division,—position of the country in the grand 
division; its natural features, climate, productions; its people, 
—their occupations, governments, manners, and customs; its 
noted localities, cities, etc. Moulding-board and map-drawing 
to be used as aids inthestudy. Memory-maps are not required. 
Oar own state and country to be studied first. More or less 
time to be given to the study of the different sections of our 
country, and to other countries, according to their relative 
importance, 


Class IV.— Third Year in Grammar Schools. 
SECOND STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Three hours a week. 

1. Stady of the earth as a globe, with reference to form ; 
siz3; meridians and parallels, with their use; motions and their 
effects ; zones with their characteristics; winds and ocean- 
currents with their causes; and the life of man as varied by 
climate and civilization (races, forms of government. etc.) 
Simple illustrations and statements. 

2 Physical features and conditions of the grand divisions, 
studied and compared (thus applying the previous study of 
this class),—position on the globe; position relative to other 
grand divisions; size, form; surface; drainage; climate; life,— 
vegetable, animal, human; regions adapted to mining, agricul- 
ture, etc ; natural advantages of cities; comparison of physical 
features and cunditions of one grand division with those of 
other grand divisions. Map-drawing as the study of each 
grand division proceeds. Map-drawing from memory as the 
study is reviewed, 


Class 1I].—Fourth Year in Grammar Schools. 
SECOND STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY (continued). 
Two and one half hours a week. 

8 Physical and political geography of the countries of Europe 
and of North America. (a) General review of the physical 
features of the grand division, including map-drawing from 
memory. (b) Position of the country in the grand division; 
surroundings ; surface; climate ; vegetation ; animals; re- 
sources; inhabitants,—their occupations and social condition; 
important cities, towns, and other localities. Map of the coun- 
try to be drawn as the study proceeds. Very few memory- 
maps of countries to be reqaired. The time given to the study 
of a country is to depend upon its relative importance. 

HISTORY, 
Two and one-half hours a week. 
ed of the United States through the War of the Revo- 
ution, 
Class II.—Fifth Year in Grammar Schools. 


SECOND STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Two and one-half hours a week, 


4 Physical and political geography (a) of the countries og. 


South America, of Asia, and of Africa; (b) of Australia, Ma 
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laysia, and other Islands of the Pacific. Plan of study the 
same a8 for Class III. 
HISTORY. 
Three hours a week. 
History of the United States continued and completed. 


Class I.—Sixth and Last Year in Grammar Schools. 
SKCOND STAGE OF THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Six hours a week the first half-year; three hours a week second half-year. 

Geography, continued and completed; three hours the first 
half-year. 

5 General reviews, with more attention to important sub- 
jects: (a) Astronomical and physical phenomena. (5) General 
comparison of the grand divisions as to physical conditions, 
and political and commercial relations. (c) Mars of the grand 
divisions and of the British Isles, to be drawn from memory. 
Oaly North America to be divided into countries. 

HISTORY. 
Three hours a week. 

1. History of Eogland. 

2. Form of government of the United States and of Massa- 
chusetts.—A simple outline, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, 


Dr. H Clay Trambull, editor of the Sunday School Times, 
has given the profession a valuable book. He has written it 
especially for teachers in Sunday schools, but itis just as good 
for the public school teacher. The book is divided into two 
parts. 1. The Teacher’s Teaching Work. 

2. The Teacher’s Other Work than Teaching. 

We give an outline of the contents of the first part of the 
book, which is sufficient to convince all of its value: 

I. The Nature of Teaching: 

1. Not all teaching is teaching. 
2. Telling is not teaching. 
3. Hearing a recitation is not teaching. 
4. What teaching is. 
II. The Essentials of Teaching: 
1 You must know whom you are to teach. 
2. You must know what you are to teach. 
8. You must know how you are to teach. 
III. The Elements of Teaching : 
1, Having attention of those you would teach, 
2. Making clear that which you teach. 
8 Securing your scholars’ co-work. 
IV. The Methods of Teaching : 
1, How to study your scholars for their teaching. 
How to study a lesson for its teaching. 
. How to plan for a lesson’s teaching. 
How to get and hold your scholars’ attention. 
How to make clear that which you would teach. 
How to secure your scholars’ co-work ia leason-teaching. 
Testing the scholars’ knowledge. 
Fastening the truth taught. 
9. New-viewing the whole, 


SHORT AND CRISP. 


— The galley-slave—the priater. 

— The house of correction: The printing house. . 

— The best time to eat a green apple is after it has become 
ripe. This holds good with all other fruit. 

— ‘Active shears gather no rust,”’ as the western editor said 
when he sat down to his daily work. 

— ‘* How far is it to Butler, if I keep straight on ? *‘ asked a 
city chap of Charlie. ‘According to the new eclectic geog- 
raphy it’s about 25,000 miles, if you keep straight on; but if 
you turn and go the other way, it’s about haif a mile!” 

— ‘Your trip to Italy must have been very pleasant,” said 
a young lady to Simpson, who had jast returned from a foreign 
strand. ‘ Very interesting, indeed,’’ answered he. ‘‘ Now 
tell me,’’ said she, *‘ does Italy really look like a boot? You 
know that’s the way it looks on the map.”’ 

— A little child was besieging her father to take her to visit 
her grandmother, who lived at a distance. To get rid of her 
he said: “It costs ten dollars every time we go to see grandma, 
Fiorence, and ten dollars don’t grow on every bush.”” ‘* Neither 
do grandmas grow on every bush,’’ answered the little gir), 
promptly; and her logic was convincing. They went. 

— This little story is related by Mr. Longfellow. A Parisian 
once remarked to him that there was one American word that 
he never could understand, or find in any dictionary. ‘* What 
is it?’ inquired the poet. ‘“ Thateldo,’”’ was the reply. ‘'I 
never heard of the word,’’ said Longfellow. Presently a ser- 
vant came in to replenish the fire. After putting on a little 
fuel Longfellow remarked to him, ‘‘ That will do.” ‘‘Ha!”’ 
exclaimed the Frenchman, ‘‘ that is the very word which has 
troubled me,”’ 

— The politest man in Boston has been discovered. He was 
hurrying along a street the other night, when another man, 
also in violent haste, rushed out of an alleyway, and the two 
collided with great force. The second man looked mad, while 
the polite man, taking off his hat, said: ‘* My dear sir, 1 don’t 
know which of us is to blame for this violent encounter, but I 
4m in too great a hurry to investigate. If I ran into you, I 
beg your pardon; if you ran into me, don’t mention it,” and 

© lore away at a redoubled speed. 

— The natural logic of children often explode the mature 
theories of the educators. What good reason can one give for 
Calling two a’s double a, or two |’s doublel? Indeed, what is 
there strange at all, that the “‘ precocious boy’? should read 
the following as he did ? 

The precocious boy had just been inducted into the mystery 
of double a, double o, etc., when he came upon the following 
Sentence in his Firat Reader: ‘* Up, up, John, and see the sun 
rise!’ What was more natural than that he should proudly 
_ it, ** Double up, John, and see the sun rise/’’ Yet all the 
aie laughed, and the teacher could bardly suppress a 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


The editor is not responsible for in THE JOURNAL except at 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ature. He cannot 
re correspond with the writers. Cor 
shou ; the press umns impera- 
tively demands it. vi 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS OF TEACHERS — A PERTI- 
NENT QUERY. 


The writer has been a teacher for thirty years. He was 
born and educated in New England; he began his teaching 
there, but this was so long ago that he is now, to all intents 
and purposes, a foreigner. His natural love does not blind his 
eyes to the defects of his native State. He admits that she 
has defects; children who live at home sre not wont to reach 
this state of impartiality. 

In all of these years he has been a constant reader of many 
of the educational journals that went forth from New England, 
and since the different state journals were united under the 
name of the New ENGLALD JOURNAL, he has managed to 
pay his subscription to that with more or less promptness. 
He was a regular attendant upon the American Institute of 
Instruction, and the meetings of the National Association have 
not always seen him absent. In all of the journals, in the an- 
ousl meetings, the New England teacher asserts himself. He 
is fond of giving advice and of demonstrating how the educa- 
tional world should revolve. It must be confessed that much 
of his advice is good, and many of bis plans admirable. Not 
all of this advice is followed, and many of the plans are neg- 
lected by those who chance to live out of New England. In- 
deed, I often think that Barns had the New England tescher 
in mind when he wrote,— 

** Ah! dear teacher, it gaes me greet 
To think how mony counsels sweet, 
How mony lengthened, sage advices 
The outside T. from the N. E. T. despises!”’ 
or something like it. 

The burden of much of the writing and many of the ad- 
dresses, which it has been the writer’s privilege to enjoy, has 
been the dignity, the usefalness, the grandeur of the teacher’s 
calling. To all of this he assents; but, when there is coupled 
with it, as there generally is, the statement that he is a power 
in his own community, a smile passes over the writer’s weather 
beaten visage similar to the one that is supposed to have 
played upon the features of one Roman augur when he met 
another. 

A few years ago it was the writer's privilege to return to 
teaching for a short time in one of the New Eogland cities. 
There it was the custom, as it is the genera! custom in this en- 
lightened portion of our country, to elect all of the teachers 
annually. To be sure the teachers had been many years in the 
employ of the city, and, in spite of a great deal of talk to the 
contrary, were reélected each year. There was one gentleman 
whose organization led him to anticipate failure each year,— 
not from any incompetency on his part, but because he could 
not help it. The election was in July. About the first of 
March he began to worry. He usually worked himself into 
such a state of nervousness that it was positively painful to 
talk with him upon the subject, Frequent attacks of sick 
headache kept him from school, and, until the election, his 
services were not worth more than one-half of what they were 
at other seasons of the year. He would be reélected, but only 
to repeat the same experience in the following year. He died 
at the age of 46, a victim to the annual reé.ection. 

The teachers of New Eogland oweit to the cause of education to 
abolish this monstrous injustice. If they are the power in the 
community which they claim to be, this, with concerted action, 
can beeasily accomplished. Will the editorof JOURNAL, or 
some of his intelligent correspondents, tell these teachers who 
live where this absurd custom does not prevail, what is the 
term of employment now in the cities of New Eogland? Will 
they give the arguments upon which is based the practice of 
annual elections of teachers? To the writer this custom seems 
a vicious one, worrying a conscientious teacher unnecessarily. 
It sets the few sham teachers to planning for reélection, which 
they generally secure. It takes the thoughts and energies of 
both from their school work. The faithful teacher is put to 
the shame of standing, hat in hand, and begging to be per- 
mitted to continue his work! Are these teachers a power in 
the community ? H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1884. 


“THE NEW” HISTORY. 

Mr. Editor :—1 find in Taz JouBNALof Oct. 2, among ‘‘ Ten 
First Events in the White House,”’ the fact, — new to me, — 
that President Harrison died Sept. 10, 1841. It is some time 
since I have dealt much with United States history, and in 
these days, when geographical boundaries are so unexpectedly 
altered, and pronunciations so changed that we open our 
mouths with fear and trembling lest we make some blunder, it 
may be that history is to take its turn with the rest, In that 
case I’ve nothing to do but remain respectfally silent. Until 
I am assured that such is the fact, however, I shall be obliged to 
cling to the delusion that Harrison died April 4, after about 
a month’s service or occupancy of the White House. Unless 
Tue JourNAL intends to allow W. I. Brenizer to use its col- 
umones for a decidedly “ new education” in this direction, per- 
haps his attention had best be called to the matter. Em. 


QUERIES. 


Mr, Editor ; -I want some help on Word Analysis for High 


Schools. My methods fail to fill the bill. Can you help me? 
Michigan, 1884. C. 


[Who will answer ?] 


Mr. Editor :—Can you tell me who was the author of the 
expression,— 
“ Pity is akin to love” ? M. 8. 


Ans.—Thomas Southerne, in Oronooka, Act. II., Scene I: 


“ Pity’s akin to love; and every thought 
Of that soft kind is welcome to my soul.” 


Mr. Editor :—Will you please give a sketch of the life and 
writings of Will Carleton ? NELLIE STON*. 

Ans.—William M. Carleton was born on a farm near Hud- 
son, Mich., Oct. 21, 1845. He received his early education at 
the district schools near his home. Io order to obtain means 
to fulfill his cherished desire for a college course, he began 
teaching school at the age of 16. For four years he taught 
daring the winter and worked on the farm in the summers, 
and in 1865 was able to enter Hillsdale College in his native 
State, whence he graduated in 1869. He then began writing 
for the press. About 1873 he became connected with the 
Detroit Post, where he remained several years. The first one 
of his poems which brought him into public notice was ‘ Betsey 
and I Are Oat,’”’ which was first published in the Toledo (O.) 
Blade in 1872. Some time after it appeared, embellished with 
several illustrations, in Hirper’s Weekly. Mr. Carleton sub- 
sequently wrote a number of other poems of rural life for the 
Harpers’ publications, and in 1873 this firm issued these in 
book form under the title of Farm Ballads. Since then Mr. 
Carleton has written many other quite successful poems, and 
has had two more volumes published under the titles of Farm 
Legends and Farm Festivals. He is now living at Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 
Mr. Editor :—I have seen somewhere a Latin motto,—I can- 
not tell who the author was, but I think either Virgil or Cicero, 
—to the effect that true friendship is rarely to be foind. You 
know in our school-boy dsys we used to write in our books the 
common verse,— 
“ Remember weil, and bear in mind, 

A faithful friend is hard to find; 


And when you've found one that is true, 
Never exchange It for a new.’’ 


My impression is that something like the same thought is ex- 
pressed by the Latin author. Can you quote for me euch a 
motto ? Y. 8. 
Ans.—Possibly the following is the motto referred to: 

Valgare amici nomen; sed rara est fides.”’ 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


{All communications peting to this 4 ment should be marked 
For “ Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EasTMAN, Kast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.) 


CHARADE, 


My first and second a beverage make, ~ 

Of which all are the better the less they take, 

My last is another, less harmful, may be, 

Bat better, by far, take coffee or tea. 

My whole is a stream of perennial fame, 

So closely ’tis linked with Washington’s name. 
NILLOR. 

DECAPITATIONS. 


. Behead to humble, and leave the bottom. 
. Behead to aid, and leave to wager. 
Behead a company of persons, and leave a conjunction. 
Behead to lie in warmth, and leave to request. 
Behead a color, and leave an affirmation. 
Behead an animal, and leave a part of the head. 
Bebead a four-footed animal, and leave a direction. 
Behead an instrument of sound, and leave a measure, 
. Behead a * and leave an animal. 


. Behead a bird, and leave a noisy disturbance. 
M. D. L. B. 


COLORADO GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA: 98 LETTERS. 

My 11, 18, 7, 5, 18, 8, 90, 24, 12, 53, 40, 31, 83, 1, 82, 
range of mountains. 

My 45, 88, 22, 35, 43, a beautiful park. 

My 12, 20, 64, 29, 37, 27, 9, a small but very interesting 

ark. 
My 26, 50, 67, '74, 84, 48, 55, a locality of great interest. 

My 47, 69, 34, 21, 98, 76, 2, 71, 6, 33, 68, 73, 86, a famous 
resort for health, hunting, and fishing. 

My 56, 17, 51, 73, 93, 41, 16, 4, one of the most enterpris- 
ing cities. 

My 65, 25, 97, 72, 90, a river. 

My 86, 82. 63, 52, 81. 91, a river. 

My 80, 46, 66. 79, 90, a celebrated esfion. 

My 96, 87. 77. 93. 57, 13, 33, 38, 83, a noted pass. 

My 11, 86, 66, 14, 42, 43, 94, 86, 60, 63, 70, 29, noted 
mountains. 

My 39, 9, 49, 54, 77, 82, noted for its coke. 

My 19, 85, 28, 8, one of its largest counties. 

My 95, 30, 71, a noted pass. 

My 43, 16 55. 44, 59. a noted park. 

My 29, 36, 16, 76, 10, 77, 97, 75, 5, 24, mountains seen 
from South Park. 

My 66, 62, 35, 58, 23, 61, 41, 8, a beautiful mineral. 

My 34, 82, 60, 79, 85 15, 25, 89, 71, a beautifal little park. 

My whole is an extract from a beautifal homily on charity 
by Burns, M. D. L. B. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 9.. 

Extema —Ab! thon art like our wayward race; 

When not a shade of pain or ill 

Dims the bright emile of Nature’s face, 
Thon lov’st to sigh and murmur still. 
— Bryant. 
— The answer to Semi Phonetic Word Puzzle lies over until 
the announcement of the Prize Award. 


‘* Having beon a subscriber to your bi-monthly, Education, 
since the firgt:year of its publication, I cheerfully pronounce it 


the ablest expdnent of the practical philosophy of modern edn- 
cation,” —W. M. Crow, Supt. Galgegton (Tex ) Public Schools. 
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Boston, Nov. 6, 1884. 


Tue report of the meeting of the Bristol County 
Teachers’ Association was received too late for insertion 
in this pumber. It will appear in our next. 


Dr. Moran’s resolution prohibiting the Boston teach- 
ers from engaging in the “reprehensible” practice of 
electing school committeemen has not yet been taken 
from the table. If it sleeps, it will do well. Let it not 
be too suddenly awakened. 


Ar the Superintendents’ meeting last week, the mat- 
ter of abbreviating the course of study in some branches 
wasconsidered. Superintendent Tarbell, of Providence, 
was in favor of cutting down our present course in 
geography, and presented a strong paper upon that sub- 
ject. See next week’s JouRNAL. 


Supt. G. R. Dwetiey, of Watertown, read a paper 
at the superintendent’s meeting, upon “ Reading Aloud 
in School,” recommending a large amount of this prac- 
tice for younger children. He emphasized the advan- 
tage of imitation in reading, as is everywhere ad- 
mitted in speaking, singing, and the like. His paper 
will appear hereafter in Toe JOURNAL. 


WE desire to commend the excellent program of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, which will meet 
in the coming Christmas hoiidays. The attendance will 
undoubtedly be increased by the presence at the meet- 
ing, in his old home, of Dr. E. E. White, who is one of 
the speakers. The appearance of this program so long 
before the meeting is to be observed as reflecting credit 
for good business management upon the executive com- 
mittee. 


Tue paper of Superintendent Harrington, of New 
Bedford, at Taunton, was a review of Rev. Edward 
Everett Hale’s recent article in the North American 
Review upon “Half Time in Schools.” As might be 
supposed by those who are acquainted with Mr. Har- 
rington, the paper was a vigorous one, and was heartily 
appreciated by the large audience of teachers and cit- 
izens who listened to it. Weshall give the paper place 
in a late issue. 


We have the pleasure of reporting in the columns of 


Tur Journat, “about these days,” as the “Old Far- 
mers’ Almanac” used to eay, a large number of excellent! and 


|_| to do his best. 


educational meetings. Last week’s number contained 
. |reports of the Maine, New Hampshire, and Connecticut 
State meetings, and the Worcester County Association. 
This week we have to record the doings of the Superin- 
tendents in Council, the Plymouth County Association, 
and the conclusion of the Connecticut report. Next 


week we shall present a valuable report from Bristol 


County, Mass. A large number of the papers read and 
addresses made at these annual meetings by some of 
our most eminent educators will be given in full to our 
readers in the next and following numbers. 


Our Associate Editor, Dr. A. D. Mayo, returned from 
a visit of a month in Michigan, Oct. 29, and at once 
proceeded to make arrangements for his course of five 


ijlectures on education in the South, {in Jacob Sleeper 


Hall (Boston University), Somerset street, Boston, be- 


. 92/ginning Saturday, Nov. 8, at 11 a m., to continue 
. 992| through the Saturdays of November and early Decem- 


ber. Dr. Mayo is very busy with lecture engagements 
in New England, being frequently invited to speak on 
matters connected with southern education, especially 
before the numerous clubs and literary associations in 
the vicinity of Boston. There is a marked and gratify- 
ing interest in this theme among the most thoughtful 


391 | people through the North, and, during his visit to Mich- 


igan, Dr. Mayo spoke several times in the University 
and elsewhere on this interesting topic. He will re- 
ceive invitations for educational addresses in New Eng- 
land until Dec. 15, when he intends to leave Boston, 
probably for a journey to Florida and the Gulf region, 
via Washington. 


Tue Prime Meridian Congress have at last made 
progress. In spite of the foolish opposition of the 
French delegates, the Congress have adopted a resolu- 
tion providing that longitude shall be counted from the 
meridian of Greenwich in two directions, up to 180 de- 
grees, east longitude plus, and west longitude minus. 
The following resolution was adopted : 

‘‘ The conference proposes the adoption of the univer- 
sal day for all purposes, for which it may be found con- 
venient, and which shall not interfere with the use of 
local or other standard time where desirable.” 

Adjournment was taken. At the next annual meet- 
ing of the Congress the following resolution will be con- 
sidered : 

“ This universal day is to be a mean solar day, is to 
begin for all the world at the moment mean midnight 
of the initial meridian coinciding with the beginning of 
the civil day and date of that meridian, and is to be 
counted from zero up to twenty-four hours.” 


One of the rarest faculties of the teacher is the power 
of bringing a class into sympathy with himeelf, and fill- 
ing the hour with an atmosphere of encouragement, 
suggestion, and inspiration, which enables the scholar 
There are teachers who seem to disin- 
tegrate and demoralize a score of children, or even a 
class-room full of college students. In some indescrib- 
able way they drive every pupil into a corner, cut every 
bond of sympathy between him and his fellows, 
and bring him to his feet in a recitation, like a sol- 
itary soldier in a forlorn hope surrounded by ene- 
mies. One-half the success in teaching is the faculty 
of inspiring a reasonable confidence in the learner, so 
that he shall bring his full measure of power to grapple 
with every difficulty. This can only be realized in an 
atmosphere of sympathy and stimulating encouragement, 
whose source must be the manhood and womanhood of 
the teacher. And this is not an intellectual, or even 
“ magnetic,” but a moral power,—somewhat the gift of 
nature, but far more the result of long and prayerful 
self-discipline, and the cultivation of a love for human- 
ity. Many a teacher, in no way distinguished by 
knowledge, unskilled in the handling of the most ap- 
proved methods, is thus able to achieve great results, 
by lifting the little community in the school-room up to 
an enthusiastic love of knowledge, and pouring around 
all a spiritual atmosphere in which every one is twice 
himeelf. 


InpusTRIAL Epvoation is constantly asserting 
itself. It will not lieatrest. Amid the great upheaval 


thorough discussion of general principles and meth- 


ods of education which are now going on, this branch 
of the subject is not likely to be lost sight of. At many 
of the conventions, county, state, and national, it ap- 
pears in some of its varied forms. It is gratifying to 
find that a conservative policy is now apparent among 
the chief supporters of industrial training. Those who 
most strongly favor this department of education seem 
to appreciate the importance of not overthrowing the 
existing order of things for the sake of trying an exper- 
iment. Such schools of general, scientific, and manual 
training as the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Training School at St. Louis, etc, are doing ex- 
cellent work, and only supplementing the public schools. 
But when the question is considered, how far the pres- 
ent system of common school education should be mod- 
ified by introducing manual training, or industrial edu- 
cation, the friends of the latter are wisely advised to 
go slow. This advice has been repeatedly given of late 
by General Walker, Mr. Woodward, and others. Dr. 
Joshua Bates, the veteran teacher and conservative 
scholar, of Boston, has a candid, practical paper in 
this number of Tuk JouRNAL, with a suggestion which 
will be carefully and thoughtfully considered by the 
wise educators of our country. The subject was thor- 
oughly discussed by the New England superintendents 
at their meeting last week, further report of which will 
appear in the next number of THe JourNaAt. 


Tue Boston School Committee have taken a grand 
step which is real progress, To attain success will 
will require several other steps in the same direction, 
but the first is usually the most difficult. The vote 
passed by that body a few evenings since is indica- 
tive of a disposition in the right direction. The entire 
evening, as the published report would indicate, was 
principally spent in discussing three proposed changes 
of the rules and regulations by which the relative 
rank and authority of the superintendent of schools 
and the board of supervisors would be clearly defined. 
As the rules have stood, the two have had, to some ex- 
tent, a codrdinate authority. It was argued in oppo- 
sition to the charge that this plan had worked very 
well and no controversies or quarrels had arisen between 
the two. On the other hand it was claimed that the 
two, being subordinate to the school committee, they 
ought so to be organized as to make an efficient execu- 
tive force to carry into effect the intentions of the com- 
mittee. The amendments were severally adopted, two 
by a vote of 12 to 10, and one by a vote of 13 to 9. 

The first relates to visits of inspection, to be made by 
the supervisors in the several schools. By the rule as 
it heretofore stood, this was to be done in time and 
manner “as their board shall determine,” meaning the 
board of supervisors, of which the superintendent is, ex 
officio, the chairman. The words quoted were by the 
vote of last evening stricken out, so that the determin- 
ing power now rests with the superintendent. 

The second change was to strike out the words: “The 
board of supervisors shall designate one or more of their 
own number to visit and examine the evening schools 
in their season,” and substitute the words: “The sev- 
eral supervisors shall visit and examine the evening 
schools to which they are assigned by the superintend- 
ent.” 

The third was the addition of a new section, as follows : 
“The superintendent shall be responsible to the school 
board as the executive in the department of instruction 
over all supervisors, principals and other instructors. 
Biennially, on the first day of September, he shall divide 
among the several supervisors, as equally as practicable, 
the work of inspecting and examining the schools, 
required by the regulations. He shall assign each 
supervisor one or more departments of study through- 
out all the schools of the city.” 

Certainly this is a step forward. It is in the line of 
what Tae Journa has urged for years. Now if the 
committee desires a decided increase in the efficiency of 
the schools of the city, let them in reality place the 
“chief executive” authority in the hands of the super- 
intendent, and hold him responsible for the results. As 
it is at present, neither he nor the supervisors nor the 
principals, have the authority which is clearly necessary 
for the most vigorous and effective work in the schools. 


But let the work of the supervisors be clearly defined, 
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and place them, as indicated in the resolution passed, 
under the control of the superintendent, and at the same 
time put the general direction of the details of school- 
work in the several districts,which has been planned by 
the superintendent and the board of supervisors in the 
hands of the grammar masters, and you will have an 
efficient system. Each master of a grammar school 


the lower-grade schools, which prepare for his school. 
He can best carry on the examinations and make the pro- 
motions. The supervisors can then, under the direction 
of the superintendent, see that the rules of the school 
committee are faithfully carried out, and that all grades 
do their work properly. This will make the superintend- 
ent, in fact as well as in name, the chief executive of the 
school committee, the commanding officer of the super- 
visors, and, either directly or through them, of the 
teachers of all grades. 


EDITORS’ TABLE. 


— The annual catalogue of Howard University, Washington, 
D.C., shows a faculty of between thirty and forty,—39 students 
in the theological department, 89 in medicine, 37 in law, 18 in 
the college literary course, 49 preparatory, and 153 normal; 
makiog a total of 385. Its receipts and expenditures amount to 
between $60,000 and $70,000. The institution is doing incal- 
culable good to the colored race of the country. 


— The Maine Pedagogical Society closed last Saturday noon 
one of the moat largely attended and successful meetings of 
the kind ever held in the State. A report of its exercises was 
published in Taz JOURNAL of last week. A general Commit- 
tee of Instruction, belonging to the Society, held several meet- 
ings during the session, at which reports on the various 
branches of study were considered. Two of these reports, 
‘** Moral Instruction ’’ and ‘‘Geometry,’’ made in print, were 
favorably considered and finally adopted by the Society. These 
reports now go out with the sanction of the Pedagogical So- 
ciety as aguide to the teachers of the state in their work of 
instruction in these branches. Reports on other branches of 


study are nearly ready. A new committee on ‘‘A Course of 
Study and Graduation in Rural Schools’? has been formed. 
A paper on this subject, presented to the Society by Mr. Has- 
kell of New Gloucester, elicited considerable attention. 


— Our Catholic friends, and some others, will find good, solid 

advice in the following extract from a sermon by the Jewish 
Rabbi, Dr. Huebsch, preached on a recent Sabbath in New 
York. The question considered was what course should be 
taken with the Jewish children upon their sacred days. The 
Rabbi shows that he is a good Jew and at the same time a 
patriotic citizen who appreciates the American public school, 
and his patriotic utterance that ‘‘ no well-intentioned citizen, 
Jew or Gentile, would like to see this system changed,’’ should 
be indorsed by every loyal American: 

‘*T have always urged a thorough observance of the sacred 
days, and in my congregation, as in my family, have found no 
difficulty in their observarce. Our children stay away from 
school and attend divine worship. A note sent by the parents 
to the teacher excuses their absence, but the marks for the 
day’s lessons are lost. Now, with a good deal of noise, but 
with very little reflection, the question has been raised lately, 
Should not Jewish children be excused from lessons on their 
holidays? I answer this question with an emphatic No. Here 
are my reasons: Our puolic schools, as a civil institution, are 
based on the principle of total equality. The education of the 
future American citizen is the task; the religious denomination 
of the pupil is of no concern. Such is the basis, and no well- 
intentioned citizan, Jew or Gentile, would like to see this sys- 
tem changed. We, of Jewish denomination, are certainly the 
last ones who would like to see our children take an excep- 
tional position in the school. Have now a system introduced 
that allows to Jewish children thirteen days’ lessons less 
during the year than to other pupils, and you create a division 
which will not fail to mark Jewish children as a separate class 
in the school, No, even if the Board of Education could and 
should make voluntarily such an offer, it would be our imper- 
ative duty, in the interest of American principles and in the 
interest of our unimpaired citiz:nship, vigorously to decline 
the acceptance of such favor. Lyt our children learn early to 
bring willingly sacrifices for the faithful practice of their 
ancestral religion, and Jet them learn at tbe same time to look 
from a higher standpoint than selfishness upon the sacred 
duties of the good citizen.”’ 


— Sometime ago a copy of a pamphlet was laid upon our 
table from the mail, entitled ‘‘ The Railroad as an Element in 
Education,” by Prof. Alex. Hogg, A.M., the same being an 
address before the Texas Teachers’ Association. The paper 
is one of rare merit, and discusses with great power the part 
taken in our American civilization by the construction and use 
of railroads: 

‘The curse of our schools, and colleges and universities, 
too, is the want of accuracy. And I am not sure but the care- 
less use of slates and blackboards has much to do with it. It 
i8 80 easy to say, ‘Oh! that is wrong,—rab it out.’ You do 
not find slates aud blackboards in the offices of accountants. 

But the railroad is solving other problems,—social prob 
a commercial problems, farming problems. The poet has 


* Seas shall join the regions they divide.’ 


“The railroad answers: And continents shall unite the 
Oceans they separate. The rich valleys of the interior, 
the fertile plains of the ‘ Far West,’ are made neighbors, to 
fiad markets upon the very shores of the Atlantic, all by and 
through the agency of the railroad. We hear a great deal 
shout the Great West! Pray, what bas made the West so 


great? Not greatness of territory solely,—not great distances, 
bat the potentiality, the living, working capacity of the loco- 
motive,—the greatest pioneer, the greatest missionary ever 
sent out by church or state. What makes Chicago the suc- 
cessful rival of New York? The latter is the senior of the 
former, not only by scores, but by two hundred years. The 
ten thousand miles of railway tributary to Chicago,—the seven 
hundred trains (three hundred and fifty arriving and three 
hundred and fifty departing daily) with their heavily-laden 
cars, of both passengers and freight,—have something to do 


knows best how. to arrange the details of the work in City the prosperity, the metropolitan pretensions of the ‘ Lake | 


** The superintendent of our last,—the tenth,—census, says: 
‘The closeness with which the center of population, through 
such rapid westward movement as has been recorded, has 
clung to the parallel of 39° of latitude cannot fail to be noticed.’ 
He does not, however, say a word as to the cause of this sin- 
gular movement westward four hundred and fifty-seven miles 
in ninety years. Near and upon the 38°, 39°, and 40° of lati- 
tude may be found three of the great trunk railways.’”’ 


DRIFT. 


— Col. T. W. Higginson is reported as saying, in a recent 
meeting in Boston, that the school-teachers of the country are 
not, as a body, the people to be chosen to dea! with a subject 


so beset with difficulties as public instruction in temperance. : 


Whatever may be thought of this, there can be no doubt that 
this special form of sanitary instraction in schools does require 
the most delicate handling and the wisest administration. 
With the present complication of the temperance movement 
with partisan politics and sectarian religion, nothing is easier 
than to make up a first-class quarrel in the very heart of the 
school-system, compared with which the ‘‘ Bible in School”’ 
controversy was a mild discussion. Even as at present con- 
stituted, the common school is, in itself, the most complete 
temperance organization in the country; everywhere forbid- 
ding the use of liquor and tobacco on the premises, and in 
many states prohibiting the sale of liquor in the vicinity of 
the school house. 


—Old South Leaflets is a collection of a series of short papers 
used in connection with the annual course of lectures for young 
people in the Old South Church of Boston. These lectures, it 
is understood, were established largely through the effort and 
aid of Mrs. Mary Hemmenway, to whom teachers and schools 
owe 80 large a debt of gratitude for wise and numerous bene- 
factions. Inthe past two years two courses of these instructive 
lectures, chiefly bearing upon the history of Massachusetts, 
have been delivered by distinguished speakers, free of charge, 
to great crowds of school-children and their teachers, who car- 
ried away in the Leaflets valuable extracts from standard his- 
torical writers, bearing on the themes of the day. The lectures 
are given during the summer vacation, and attract numbers of 
strangers to the old church, which is now a historic museum. 
This happy arrangement for public instruction in local history 
could be easily worked in any community, and its advantages 
can hardly be estimated until thoroughly tried. 


— The State Normal School of Michigan, at Ypsilanti, within 
the past two years, has passed under the charge of the Hon. 
Edward Willits, as principal, and has been otherwise strength- 
ened by an additional teaching force, with a new interest in 
the legislature and among the people. At a recent visit we 
found the institution in excellent condition. Several of its 
most experienced professors are retained. The number of stu- 
dents is increasing, and a more thorough preliminary exam- 
ination has been instituted. One striking feature is the large 
number of young men in attendance. The practice school, of 
two hundred pupils, under the direction of Prof. Austin George, 
is in admirable condition, and we have rarely seen so much good 
work done as is here accomplished by an afternoon session in 
which every minute made its mark. If the people of Michigan 
can be brought to the happy state of knowing a good thing 
when they have it, and will stand by the present enlightened 
and vigorous management of their State Normal School, they 
will have no cause to envy any State the possession of a thor- 
ough system for the training of its teachers. 


— Mr. Albion Tourgee has printed a new volume crammed 
with statistics and powerful arguments for national aid to edu- 
cation. Unfortunately for the cause he advocates, Judge 
Tourgee is still under the possession of a theory of southern 
affairs, and wedded to a method of national aid, neither of 
which will be indorsed by Congress. The theory is, that the 
leading class of southern people remains unchanged by the 
events of the past twenty-five years, and is unfriendly to all 
education save that of the old-fashioned, high, aristocratic type, 
which prevailed before 1860, He therefore believes it unsafe to 
intrust national funds to the present state governments, and 
would have national aid take the form of a vast system of dis- 
tributing money in separate districts according to their illiter- 
acy, the whole working of the plan to be in the hands of agents 
of the central government. We neither believe in the theory 


nor the plan. Public opinion in every southern state is now) 


too firmly established and too progressive in favor of popular 
education to be seriously resisted by any party of reaction; and, 
with proper safeguards, the state governments of the South 
are as reliable for the honest dispensation of national aid as 
those of the North. The plan of distributing money by gov- 
ernment agents to local districts, on proof of illiteracy, is the 
wildest conceivable. It opens the door for continual lying 
in the temptation to every neighborhood in sixteen states to 
get money by the easy method of magnifying its own ignorance. 
It would fill the South with swarms of government officials, 
with boundless opportunity of stealing; and, worst of all, it 


would bring the central government into every school district 


as a jealous rival of the state. No more ingenious device for 
perpetuating ill-feeling and forever estranging the people of 
the South from popular education could be devised. The time 
has come when all effective efforts for educating the southern 
masses must be made by enlisting the sympathy and stimulat- 
ing the effort of those classes on which we must always rely 
for the support of good institutions, and all plans for elevating 
the lower in defiance of the upper strata of life, in any Amer- 
ican state, will come to naught. 


A GIFT FOR EVERY TEACHER. 
Every Teacher Should Possess 


PAYNE'S GREAT WORK 


The Science and Art of Education, 


UNABRIDGED AMERICAN EDITION. 
1 Vol. 8vo, 394 Pages. Heavy Paper. 


WHAT IS SAID OF IT. 


Hon. Joun D. “I consider Payne’s Lect- 
ures one of the best educational books in our language.”’ 


From C.C. Rounns, Prin. of State Normal School, Ply 
N.H.: “Itis one of the best books in the whole range 
educational literature.”’ 

From A. G. Borprn, Prin. State Normal School, Bridge- 
water, Mass.: ‘‘ The most suggestive and helpful book that I 
have found.”’ 

From D.B. Haaar, Prin. State Normal School, Salem, Masa.: 
**It ought to be read by every teacher; it is a work of great 
value to practical edacators,”’ 

From J. O. Witson, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C.: 
**In my judgment it is the best book on the science and art of 
teaching to be found in the world.’’ 

From James MACALIsTeER, Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: “It is not only the best, but the cheapest book on the 
subjects of which it treats in the English language.”’ 

From L. Dunton, Prin. of Normal School, Boston, Mass, : 
** These lectures are among the best writings on the subject in 
the English language ”’ 

From Con, F.W. Parker, Prin. of Cook Co. Normal School, 
Chicago: ‘1 advise every teacher to buy and study Payne’s 
Lectures. No teacher can afford to be without the book.”’ 


From 8S. M. Mason, Supervisor of Public Schools, Boston, 
Mass.: ‘' No teacher can afford to be without this work. It 
presents, in the clearest and most concise manner, those prin- 
ciples which underlie all good teaching.”’ 


From Il. N. Carterton, Prin. of State Normal School, New 
Britain, Conn.: ‘“ In my opinion these lectures are worthy of 
the warmest commendation of every educator.”’ 


From R. H. Quick, in his Introduction: ‘‘ Short as his tenure 
of the professorship unhappily proved, he succeeded in his 
endeavor, and left behind him students who have learned from 
him to make their practice as teachers more beneficial to others 
and infinitely more pleasurable to themselves, by investigating 
the theory which not only explains right practice, but also 
points out the way to it.” 


HOW TO OBTAIN THIS GREAT WORK. 


By the purchase of a large edition of the work, and supply- 
ing it at cost, we are enabled to make the following 


SPLENDID OFFERS: 


1. 

Any subscriber sending one uew subscription with his own 
renewal for Taz JOURNAL, and $5.15 ($5.00 for the two cop- 
ies of Toe JoURNAL, and 15 cents for the postage on Payne’s 
work), will receive acopy of Payne on the Science and Art of 
Education. 


Any subscriber to THz’ JouRNAL, on his renewal, and send- 
ing one new subscription for our Bi-monthly Magazine, Epvu- 
CATION, with $5.65 ($5.50 for Taz JouURNALand EDUCATION, 
and 15 cents for postage), will receive PayNz’s GREAT WORK 
ON EDUCATION. 3 


Any person not now a subscriber to THE JOURNAL, by send- 
ing his own name and one other, with $515, will receive 
Payne’s great work on Education. 


This is the only edition used by Dr. Hagar at Salem, Dr. 
Dunton at Boston, Col. Parker at Normal Park, IIll., Supt. 
MacAlister at Philadelphia, Supt. Wilson at Washington, and 
by the most distinguished teachers, elsewhere, throughout the 
United States. ; 

We are prepared to fill orders rapidly. 

THIS WORK IS A TEACHER’S LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 
GET IT AT ONCE: 


PAYNE ON THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCA- 
TION — UNABRIDGED EDITION. 


The only complete edition of these lectures published in 
America. Retail price, $2.00. Offered at about one-half the 
price of the English edition, of which it is an exact reprint, 
with two additional chapters on FRoEBEL and PESTALOZZI as 


educators. 
Address : THOMAS W. BICKNELL, 
sien “ President New England Pub. Co., 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


— Rev. A. E. Winship has prepared a series of essays on the 
Laureate Poets, for the Chautauquan, the first of which ap- 
peared in the November number. Chaucer, Spenser, and the 
stray versifiers of the times, are discussed in this article. The 
Chautauquan is one of our best literary exchanges. 

— A. L. Burt, New York, publishes a popular hand-book, 
or Classical and Mythological Dictionary, with seventy 
illustrations, which contains a brief and concise explanation 
of the ancient mythological, biographical, historical, and geo- 
graphical allusions most frequently met with in English litera- 
ture, by H. C. Faulkner, author of A Handy Dictionary of Syno- 
nyms ; price, 50 cents. 

— The Catholic Publication Society, 9 Barclay street, New 
York, have issued for the seventeenth year The Illustrated 
Catholic Family Annual for 1885. It contains the statis- 
tics of the Catholic church of the United States, sketches of 
the leading men of that faith, with calendars calculated for 
different parallels of latitude, and adapted for use throughout 
the United States. 

— The Japanese Government has extended the contract of 
Dr. J. C, Cutter, professor in the College of Agriculture, Sap- 
paro, Yazoo, until Jan., 1887. Dr. Cutter is the author of the 
Comprehensive Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, recently 
issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. This gentleman has been in 
the Japanese service since July, 1878, and is now one of the 
oldest in continuous service in the educational department. 


—G. P. Patnam’s Sons will shortly publish, by arrangement 
with the Vienna publisher, a translation, prepared by Dr. 
Barney Sachs, with the authorization of the author, of Dr. 
Meynert's Treatise on Psychiatrie. The first part of the 
work, devoted to the anatomy and physiology of the brain, the 
publishers hope to have ready by the beginning of the new 
year. The work will be fally illustrated. 


— D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, have ready the bound volame 
of Babyland, edited by the editors of the Wide Awake, which 
is filled with charming stories for young children, and beauti- 
fully illustrated. No magezine in the world has more attrac- 
tions for little folks than the monthly issues of Babyland. It 
has large pages, large pictures, and large type, and has a large 
place in the hearts of the wee folks. Price 50 cents a year ; 
five cents a number. 

— C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has issued another of 
his eminently practical School Bulletin Publications, — A 
Thousand Questions in American History, —an outline 
of the history of the United States in the form of questions 
and answers; price, $1.00. This book is obviously the work of 
a teacher of large and successful experience in teaching the 
history of the United States. It covers the ground from the 
pre-historic period to the present time. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have ready No. 6 of 
their brilliant series of stories by American authors, For sale 
by Lockwood & Brooks, Boston ; price, each, 50 cents. The 
books carry their suffi:ient explanation in their brief title. 
They are collections of the more noteworthy short stories con- 
tributed by American writers during the last twenty-five years, 
—and especially during the last ten,—either to periodicals or 
publications now not easily accessible. 


— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, have published Queer 
Stories for Boys and Girls, by Edward Eggleston, author of 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster, The Hoosier School Boy, ete.; 
price, $1.00. These stories are written in a vein that appeals 
strongly to the fancy of boys and girls. It contains a series of 
seven Queer Stories,’’ four ‘‘ Chicken Little Stories,” six 
‘Stories Told on a Cellar Door,” and three Modern Fa- 
bles.”” The book is attractively gotten up, and wil! be an ad 
mirable gift book for young people at the holidays. 


— J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 31 Rose street, New York, have issued 
Ogilvie's Handy Book of Useful Information and Statis- 
tical Tables, of practical value for mechanics, merchants, 
editors, lawyers, printers, doctors, farmers, lambermen, bank- 
ers, book-keepers, politicians, and all classes of workers in any 
department of human effort ; and containing a compilation of 
facts for reference on various subjects ; being an epitome of 
matters historical, statistical, biographical, political, geograph- 
ical, and of general interest. It is a convenient, useful hand- 
book for ready reference. Price, 25 cts. 


— Tableauzx de la Revolution FPrangaise, an historical 
French reader, edited with notes by T. F. Crane, A.M., and 
8. J. Bruce, B.S., Cornell University; with an introduction 
by Prest. A. D. White. New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.50. The design of the author of this book is to fuar- 
nish the student with French reading of a simple character, 
and at the same time to give some iosight into one of the great 
epochs in modern history most interesting to Americans. It 
consists of extracts giving a series of pictures of the French 
Revolution, which seem to have been wisely made. The notes 
are mainly local and historical. 


— E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York, have published Bduca- 
tion by Doing,—occpuations and busy work for primary 
classes,—by Anna Johnson, teacher in the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety Schools, New York City; with a prefatory note by Edward 
R. Shaw, principal of the Yonkers (N. Y.) High School. It is 
the purpose of the author of this little volume to show some 
ways by which young children may be kept pleasantly and 
profitably employed in school and at home, She suggests ex- 


cellent and varied exercises in arithmetic in weights and meas- 
ures, in form and geography, in color and form, in language, 
slate work, miscellaneous occupations of busy work. Itisa 
book we heartily commend to teachers and guardians of young 
children. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have a new book suited 
to the approaching holiday trade, entitled A Wonder Book 
for Girls and Boys, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, with illustra- 
tions by F. S. Church ; price, $250. It contains six of the 
many wonderful classical stories of Hawthorne, rendered 
specially attractive by the appropriate illustrations of the read- 
ing-matter for the young. The book is printed on semi-quarto 
pages, on heavy paper; bound in bevelled covers, with gilt 
edges. The stories selected to make up this attractive volume 
are ‘The Gorgon’s Head,” “The Golden Touch,” “ The 
Paradise of Children,” “The Three Golden Apples,”’ ‘‘ The 
Miraculous Pitcher,”’ and The Chimera.” 

—C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y., has ready the “School 
Bulletin” New Commercial Map of the United States 
and Canada, showing all of the railroads, counties, and prin- 
cipal towns up to date, constructed from the latest government 
and railroad surveys, on aecale of 55 miles to theinch. On 
the reverse side of this admirable Time Map, is a Tablet of 
American History, by Rufus Blanchard, showing the discovery, 
exploration, charters, grants, and settlements of the country 
during the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19:h centuries; also the names 
of states and territories, a history of the political parties, the 
wars of the United States, their length and cost, and a history 
of the resourses of the country. This usefal tablet is bordered 
with portraits of leading American heroes, etc. Such a map 
and statistical chart should be in every school-room. 

— A. 8. Barnes & Co, New York and Chicago, have ready 
Watson's Graphic Speller, oral and written, by J. Madison 
Watson, author of many school text-books. It is a beautiful 
little text-book. The vocabulary contains more than 6,000 of 
the most useful and desirable words, graded and classified with 
regard to topic, use, sound, form, and length. The lessons 
are short and strictly consecutive. They relate to man’s body, 
food, dress, home life, mind, training, business, physical state, 
schooling, religion, etc. Dictation reviews are given. They 
contain essential definitions and discriminations, aptly illus- 
trate the best use of the words, and test the spelling. Lan- 
guage lessons are introduced at intervals, suited to the progress 
of the pupil, and consonant with his natural desires and spon- 
taneous efforts. Without needless technicalities, they give a 
practical knowledge of the parts of speech, phrases, clauses, 
and sentences, and many of their uses in English composition. 
They supply observations, facts, and applications which natu- 
rally precede the formal study of grammar. The appendix 
contains the Rales for Spelling, Capital Letters, Punctuation 
Marks, Abbreviations, and illustrative Dictation Exercises. 


— John B. Alden, 393 Pearl street, New York, has jast pub- 
lished three valuable books: 

Great Thoughts from Groek authors, by Crawford Tait 
Ramage, LL D., author of Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, 
Great Thoughts from French and Italian Authors, Great 
Thoughts from German and Spanish Authors, etc. ; Elzevir 
edition, 455 pages; fine cloth; price, 50 cents. 

Great Thoughts from Latin Authors, a companion vol- 
ume to the above, of nearly 700 pages; price, 50 cents; by the 
Duke of Argyle, an ‘‘ orthodox”’ scientist, whose writings are 
as excellent in literary style as they are scholarly in thought; 
the volumes here presented being characterized as ‘‘strong,’’ 
“clear,” ‘‘wholesome,’”’ ‘‘ masterly,’ ‘‘ remark- 
able,”’ by such authorities as the London Spectator, Black- 
wood’s Magazine, and others. These works are now first pre- 
sented to the American public at popular prices. 

The other book is The Reign of Law, in one handsome 
crown 8vo volume, long primer type, leaded, 282 pages, printed 
on fine, heavy paper, and illustrated; price $1.00. It is written 
in a manly, dignified spirit, is never dull, and frequently rises 
into true eloquence. Especially is it notable for clearness of 
definition and exactness of illustration. 


— One of Turgenieff’s most ambitious efforts is now being 
published as a serial in The Voice, the new weekly issued by 
Fank & Wagnalls. The story is translated directly from the 
Russian, by Henry Gersoni. It is a tale of Russian life, and 
is said to be one of the most pathetic that Turgenieff ever 
penned. The English title given it is, ‘‘An Unfortunate 
Woman.” It will be published in book form, at a later date, 
by the same house. Two of the works by Rev. E. P. Ham- 
mond, the well-known Evangelist, namely, The Conversion 
of Children and Gathered Lambs, are being translated into 
Spauish. The former work is also being rendered into Italian 
by P. GC. Hammond. Both works bear upon the relation of 
the Gospel tochildhood. Mr. Ayres, the author of The Mentor, 
The Verbalist, The Orthoepist, ete., has been appointed to the 
chair of Elocution, Orthoepy (Eaglish, French, and German), 
and Rhetoricin the new ‘‘ Lyceum Theater School of Acting,” 
New York. Funk & Wagnalls also have in press The Sab- 
bath by Man, by Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, a study of Sabbath 
observance in sil ite relations, based chiefly on a symposium 
of correspondence with persons of all nations and denomina- 
tions. The book will be about the same size of the books of 
Gilfillan & Hessey, which were issued more than twenty years 
ago, since which time no author has pubiished an accurate dis- 
cussion of the whole subject. 


— White, Stokes & Allen, 182 5th Avenue, New York City, 
have published an uaousaally attractive list of books suitable 


by De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. This list of books includes The 
Kindergarten Children, by Caroline Hausel; price, $1.00. 
It is in quarto form, with charming cuts of kindergarten chil- 
dren at their enthusiastic work at their tables, playing their 
games, educating their senses, and laying the foundation for 
school life ina perfectly natural and pleasing manner. It isa 
book that will delight and inspire the little folks. 

Songs cf Bird Life, from the German, translated by Jose- 
phine Pollard, with illustrations by Giacomelli, price $350, is 
a volume of artistic and beautiful pictures of birds and their 
nests, illustrating many of the sweetest poems about birds in 
the language. Among these gems are ‘ The Proposal,” “‘ The 
Building of the Nest,’’ The First Eggs,” Brooding,” “ In 
God’s Care,”’ ‘‘ Feeding,”’ Frightened.” Learning to Fly,” 
First Bath,” A Visit,”’ An Unfriendly Reception,” 
Night,” At Dawn of Day,”’ Morning Flight,” ‘A 
Rainy Day,” ‘*The Dinner Table,” ‘‘The Battle,” and 
‘‘Death.’”’ The designs of the illustrations and borders are of 
rare excellence. It is a superb gift-book. 

The Good of Life, price $2 00, consists of an exceedingly 
varied series of humorous sketches by artists who understand 
how to make pictures that provoke mirth and aptly illustrate 
life in its comical types. It is of the Panch order, and shows 
that **? Tis trifles such as these 

That make a happy life.” 
The covers are unique and attractive, 

Heartsease; Poems of Pansies, arranged and illustrated by 
Susie B. Skelding, author of Flowers from Hill and Dale, 
Easter Flowers, etc , price, $1.00, is one or the exquisite fringed 
books, with colored illustrations of the beautiful heartsease, 
and poems by May Howitt, Barton, Landor, R. Leighton, 
Mary Bradley, Heine, Lucy Larcom, Shakespeare, and others, 
Dainty and beautiful as the flower it illustrates, is this holiday 
souvenir. 

Artistic Tableau, with picturesque diagrams and descrip- 
tions of costumes; text by Josephine Pollard; arrangement of 
diagrams by Walter Satterlee; price, $1.00. This manual will 
be found of great service to those arranging tableaux for home 
and social amusements. The diagrams show just how to make 
the living pictures most effective. The text furnishes all need- 
ful directions for producing excellent tableau entertainments. 

Flowers From Glade and Garden is another book of 
poems arranged and illustrated by Susie Barstow Skelding, 
author of Flowers from Hill and Dale, Haster Flowers, Roses 
and Forget-me nots, etc.; price, $350. Mies Skelding has few, 
if any, equals in fl>wer illustrations, and this superb book con- 
tains many of her best pieces of artistic work. The nastur- 
tiums, flower-de-luce (with fac-simile of manuscript of W. D. 
Howell’s poem), ‘‘ pink roses,’’ pansies, snow-drops, heather 
and wild rose (with fac. simile of manuscript by T. B Aldrich), 
pond lilies, geraniums, tulips (with fac-simile of manuscript 
by ‘‘ H. H.”’), roses, heliotrope and mignonette, and primroses 
(with fac-simile of manuscript by Will Carleton), are all works 
of marked taste and beauty. The binding is in harmony with 
the excellence of the book in typography and illustration. 

In this line of books, Messrs. White, Stokes & Allen have 
ready The Shadow of John Wallace, a novel by L. Clark- 
son; price, $1.00. It is a fresh and entertaining story, and will 
be heartily enjoyed by lovers of fiction. 

The Mary-Jane Papers is a charming book for girls, by 
A. G. Piympton; with numerous illustrations by the author; 
price, $1.00. Some of the chapters of this book will be remem- 
bered by readers of the Saint Nicholas magazine, in which 
they appeared. Girls will havea rich treat of entertainiog and 
profitable reading in this book. 

London Rhymes, by Frederick Locker, price $1 00, is a 
daintily printed book of over forty rhymes, selected and revised 
by the author for this volume. Many of them are very beau- 
tiful, and, in the setting they get in this pretty book, will be 


eagerly sought by many readers. London Lyrics, by the 
same author, price $100, is another collection, published in 
the same attractive style. The two books are companion vol- 
ames, with covers ornamented in gold with gilt tops,—gems of 
the book-makiog art. 

Fifty Soups, by Thomas J. Murrey; price, 50 and 75 cents. 
This book places before the soup-loving public recipes for fifty 
choice soups, useful to housewife, caterer, and epicure. The 
book has blank pages for additional recipes. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Clarke’s Grammar Blank, No. 1; price $1.20 per dozen....Clarke’s 
Grammar Blank. No. 2; price, $1.35 ... Clarke's Spelling Blank; price 75 
cts. per dozen ...Clarke's School Diasy; price, 25cts Clarke's Table 
Book; price 20 cts....Clarke’s Word Primer; price 30 cts. New York: 
Clarke & Walter. 

History of the United States, in Words of One Syllable; by Mrs. Helen 
W. Pierson; ilius ; price, $1 ... History of Germany.in Words of One 
Syllable; oy Mrs. Helen W. Pierson; illus.; price $1... History of 
France, in Words of One Syllable; by Mra W. Pierson; illus.; es $1. 
»--» History of England, in Words of One Syllable, by Mrs. Helen Pier 
son; price $1 .. Poems and Songs fur Young People; edited by Henry 
Kendrick Johnson; illus ; $1.50 New York: oe outledge & Sons. 

The Mary Jane Papers: a book for girls; by C. G. Plympton; illus.; 
price $1....The Shadow of John Wailace; a novel; by L. Clarkson; 

rice $1.... Fifty Soups; by Thomas J. Murray; price 75 cts .. London 

hymes; Frederick Locker; price $1... London Lyrics; by Frederick 
Locker; price, $1 ...Artistic Tableaux, with Pictaresqae Diagrams and 
Descriptions of Costumes; Text by Josephine Pollard; arrangement of 
Diagrams: by Walter Satterlee; price §\... Flowers from Glade and 
Garden; poems arranged and illustrated by Susie Barstow Skelding; 
price $3.50 ...The Good Things of Life; price $2 ..H ; poems 
of Pansies arranged and illustrated by Susie B, Skelding; price $1 .-- 
Songs of Bird Life; translated from the German by Josephine Pollard; 
illustrated by Giacomeili; price $350 .. The Kindergarten Children; by 
Caroline Hansell; price $1. New York: White, Stokes & Allen, For 
sale by Wolf, Fiske & Co., Boston, 

The American Catalogue from 1876 to 1884; published at the office of 
the Publishers’ Weekly, New York. 

Lessons in Music; with Illustrative Examples and Exercises; by Wm. 
H. Walter; price 50 cts. New York: The Argonaut Pub. Co. 

The Mentor; a Little Book for the Guidance of sach Men and in ob 
would appear to advantage in the Society of Persons of the Better Sort; 


price, $1.00. Fank & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Day St., New York. 
Perkins’ Easy Authems: by W. Q. Perkins; price $1. Oliver 


for the coming holiday season, which are for sale in Boston 'pitson & Co 
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New England Educators in Council 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


A NOTABLE MEETING. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New England Association 
of School Superintendents was held in the School Committee 
rooms, Boston, on Friday, Oct 31; Supt. O. B. Bruce of Lynn 
in the chair, The attendance was the largest in the annals of 
the association; fifty members being present. 

The report of the Committee on Languages was the event 
of the session, and Sapt. [. F Hall, of Dedham, did justice to 
the occasion in one of the most exhaustive and valuable treat- 
ises upon the subject we have ever listened to. 

After the report the following papers were presented by the 
speakers mentioned : 

Industrial Education Supt. E. P. Seaver, Boston. ‘‘ How 
to Effect a Jadicious Cut-Down in Geography;”’ Supt. H. 8S 
Tarbell. Providence. ‘‘ How Reading Aloud Should be Taught 
in our Schools;’’ Supt. G. R. Dwelley, Watertown. ‘‘ Should 
Alcoholism be Made a Special Subject for Presentation in our 
Schools ?’? Supt F. Cogswell, Cambridge. ‘*‘ The Superin- 
tendency in its Relation to the Committee, the Community, 
and the Teacher;’’ Supt S T. Datton, New Haven. 

These papers, together with the report, will be published in 
later issues of Toe JOURNAL. 

An animated debate on ‘‘ Industrial Education’’ followed the 
reading of the papers. The question seemed to occupy ail! 
minds, and was discussed pro and con to the close of the meet- 
iog. The general impression of the majority seemed to be 
that the question of indastrial training was a very important 
one, and a legitimate field for experiment, but that at this 
stage of the matter nothing definite conld be said as to the 
wisdom of its more general introduction. The discussion was 
opened by Supt. A. P. Stone, of Springfield, who suggested that 
there was too much diffilence manifested by superintendents 
when approaching the subject. Society, he sald, demands that 
something be done in the matter of industrial education, and 
naturally looks to its educational men for guidance. If they 
refuse to take hold of it, they must expect to ba left behind by 
the more progressive men of the age. 

The opposition found their chief advocate in Dr.W.T. Harris, 
who, in a very emphatic speech, protested against this running 
after enthusiasts. He acquiesced in the wisdom of superin- 
tendents giving attention to the matter, but giving attention to 
both sides of the matter. Any special training in a certain 
employment naturally led away from all other employments. 
These specialists in manual training are doing their work well, 
but any general following of them will only lead us into a quag- 
mire; and then some “ practical’? business men will come 
along and show the world what fools we have been. 

Possibly as a quietus to the discussion, Supt. G. A. Little- 
the following resolution, which was promptly 
ta : 

Resolved, That in the jadgment of this Association it is an advantage to 
— schools in cities to provide, in connection with them, means for 
hing the elements of industrial education to all the pupils. 

The Association voted to postpone further discussion of the 
subject till the next meeting. At the close of the discussion 
the Nominating Committee proposed the name of Supt. L. H. 
Marvel, of Lewiston, Me., as president for the ensuing year, 
aud he was unanimously elected to the position, and the meet- 
ing adjourned, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


PLYMOUTH CO. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The fifty-first convention of the Plymouth Co. Teachers’ 
Association met at the Congregational Church, Mattapoisett, 
on Friday morning, Oct. 31, at 11 o’clock. The association 
was called to order by the president, Charles F. Meserve, of 
Rockland. Prayer was offered by Rev. E. F. Temple, of Mat- 


tapoisett. 

Rey. A. H. Fuller, of Mattapoisett, gave the members of the 
association a warm welcome to the town, which is usually 
quiet and conservative; but he wanted the hearts and minds 
stirred by fresh ideas; and he hoped the cause of education 
would be promoted by the meeting of the association. 
‘President Meserve, in response, expressed, in well chosen 
words, the thanks of the members of the association for the 
cordial welcome extended. 

The first regular paper was given by W. C. Bates, Supt. of 
Schools in Canton; topic, ‘* The Worst Thing in a School.”’ 


He invited his hearers to visit the inside of some school- 
rooms. The worst thing in many school-roomsis ‘‘dirt.”” The 
teacher who keeps her school-room neat, tidy, and in good order, 
and herself in comely dress, will do the proper work of the school 
in its educational aspects. ‘The teacher should superintend the 
sweeping and dusting of ths school-room in person. The 
teacher should be in the room in season to give the flaishing 
touches to the dusting, attend to the ventilation, water the few 
plants that should be found in every school-room, Call to your 
aid pupils that may be present; it will interest them ia you, 
and lead them to take pride in the neatness and tasteful ar- 
rangement of the school-room. Boys’ natural tendency is to 
do the right thing, and, if properly managed, can be led to do 
nobly. Every school-room should be supplied with a good, 
clean sink, looking glass, towel, brushes for boots, and brooms 
for clothes, ete. Books in clean hands will last twice as long 
as they will if handled with soiled hands, Have your school- 
room windows washed and kept clean. Take pride ia having 
your out buildings pure and neat. Itcan be, and is doae, easily 
by all good teachers, Stifls foul language; this will need that 
yon should use tact and skill, bat it mast bedone if you would 

4ve a pure school in character. Io fine, koep the temple 
clean, and have clean hands and a pure heart. 

Miss Sarah L. Arnold, of Middleborough, gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive paper on History.” 

History does not mean the memorizing of a given number of 
Pages, but in leading out the minds of pupils to live with the 
facts and people of the past. Let the boys and girls trace 
those portions of the world. which are the seat of the history les- 
fon, on the map or blackboard; then study all the topics as 


living things of interest. Eocour investigation by readin 
items of interest from papers, and have them brought out in 
the recitations and reviews. 

Miss Arnold’s paper was full of wise and helpfal hints as to 
the methods of teaching history. It isa topic that can be made 
pleasing to children, and should be taught so as to lead children 
to investigate and enjoy the study. 


The last paper of the morning was given by William F. 
Nichols, of Rockland, on “‘ School Attendance.” 


He compared the records of Reading and Rockland, showing 
how two communities of about the same population may have 
conditions of society and occupations that will make the at- 
tendance vary widely. One of the most potential reasons for 
poor school attendance is the want of a correct motive of life. 
Many pupils do not comprehend the bad influence of irregular 
attendance upon their future life. 


Discussion. 
Mr. A. G. Boyden, of Bridgewater: 


“Dirt” is of many different kinds; and the paper of Mr. 
Bates was very valuable; so, also, was the presentation of his- 
tory by Miss Arnold. History should be made attractive in 
our schools. It is now much neglected. Books should be 
given to pupils that will strengthen their character and give 
them correct knowledge of civil polity. This teaching is of 
great value, and helps to make good citizens. 

E, F. Leanard, of Bridgewater, said: One of the best ways 
of getting rid of “‘ dirt,’”’ as “tone of the worst things” in the 
school, is by teaching in such a way as to secure perfect atten- 
tion on the a of the pupils in all their work. This gives 
permanent habits of order and system in everything. 

Mr. Darling, of Bridgewater, said: Our great work as teach- 
ers is that of uplifting. Show pupils and parents, through our 
educating work, better modes of living. Care of the school- 
room grounds and out-buildings are among the most important 
duties of the teacher. 

Mr. Thomas, of Hingham, said: ‘‘ Dirt” is one of the worst 
things, but not, possibly, the worst. ‘‘A dyspeptic teacher is 
often worse than dirt in its baneful effects.’’ 

C. F. Meserve, of Rockland, spoke of the moral aspects of 
the teacher’s work. The school-room, the grounds, and out- 
buildings should be kept pure,—free from profane and vulgar 
talk. This requires activity and watchfulness on the part of 
the teacher. 


Appointment of Committees. 
The president announced the following committees: 


On Attendance—Wm. F. Nichols, Rockland; W. E. Perry, 
Brockton. 

On Nominations—A. G. Boyden, Bridgewater; M. J. O'Brien, 
North Abington; Miss L. A. Kingman, Brockton. 

Oa Resolutions—J E. Thomas, Hingham; G. H. G. McGrew, 
Wareham; Miss P. N. Folger, Middleborough. 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


The first exercise was by Prof. A. C. Boyden, of the Normal 
School, Bridgewater; topic, ‘* A Laboratory Exercise in Chem- 
istry.’’ 

Temperance. 
The second paper was on “ Scientific Temperance Teach- 
ing,’’ by Miss Alice M. Guernsey, of Wareham: 
The laws of Vermont, Michigan, New Hampshire, New 
York, and Rhode Island require the teaching ‘‘in all schools 
supported by public money or under state control,’’ of ‘* phys- 
iology and hygiene, with special reference to the effect upon 
the human system, of alcohol and other narcotics.” he 
thought of such teaching in the public schools was born in the 
brain and heart of a woman of the Bay State, some five years 
ago. By it, another safeguard of knowledge is given to the 
children of these states. By it, not only the effects of nar- 
cotics on the human system, but the truths concerning venti- 
lation, cleanliness, and food, the law of heredity, etc.,—these 
and much more are taught. Sabbath-schools and Bands of 
Hope cannot do all that should be done; they do not reach all 
the children. Even the school, re-inforced by law as it is, 
cannot reach ali; but itcan and does reach more than any 
other agency. The teacher should not go into this work with 
a flourish of trumpets, asserting that he is about to do some- 
thing new. Uatil the law of Massachusetts is like that of 
these other states, the teacher’s work must be that of quiet 
seed-sowing. He must call the attention of the geography 
class to the curse of wine in the vine-growing regions of Eu- 
rope; he must use the statistics of liquor and tobacco for added 
problems in arithmetic; he must teach the effect of tobacco in 
dwarfing a boy mentally, morally, and physically, instead of 
the height of the Matterhorn, or the area of the Sahara, Let 
each teacher ask himself, ‘‘ Are my boys and girls strong 
enough to resist thetempter?”’ (By the aid of apparatus such 
as may be obtained in any school, alcohol was distilled from a 
liquid containing it, and burned. ) 
Several items of business were transacted at this point, and 


and Mr. A. G. Boyden, Chairman of Committee cn Nomina- 
tions, reported the following 
Officers for the Year. 

For President — C. K. Ridler, Kingston. 
Vice Presidents —A. ©. Boyden, Bridgewater; C. B. Col- 
lions, Rockland; John S. Emerson, Hingham. 

Executive Committee—Kdward Parker, Brockton; Miss D. A. 
Partridge, So. Abington ; J. O. Sanborn, Hingham. 

Secretary and Treasurer—J. H. Willoughby, Middleboro. 

The report was accepted, and the above officers were unan- 
imously elected; and the president was authorized to add two 
persons to the Executive Committee from the town where the 


next meeting is to be held. 
Manual Training. 


Henry F. Harrington, Supt. of Schools of New Badford, gave 
an eens me address on ** Manual Training in the 
Common Schools.” He referred to Mr. Hale’s article in the 
North American Review on ** Half-time Schools,” and refated 
the grounds there presented. Mechanical preparation is needed 
to fit the student for the duties of practical liife. 

Mr. Hale advocated schools of the old time,—seven months 
at home, and five months in the school,—on the ground that 
they had ‘spontaneity and originality.’ This is a slander 
upon the modern school. ‘* Spontaneity ”’ was unknown fifty 
years ago. Pupils took their text-book and studied the lesson 
and committed it to memory, and the teacher simply heard the 
lesson. ‘ Originality!’’? why there was no chance for that 

race to be exercised in the days of Rev, Mr. Hale’s school-life. 
Now, objective-teaching, with objects to illustrate, gives the 


teacher a means of developing “originality.” The acquirement 


of the English language is the best thing in the world to teach. 
We want industrial instraction in the school,—not for the sake 
of the knowledge of the use of the tools and the exercise of the 
industries, bat because the hand and the mind work together. 
The helps to the mind, in manual instruction, are many and 
varied. We need more than all such instruction as will make 
the people happy. Teach music,—teach the simple arts that 
will make home beautiful and happy. We want the hands of 
youth trained to some industry that will give them happiness 
in their daily activities at home. We need to have even cook- 
ing tanght, as in France, in the common school. 

Mr. Harringjon’s paper bristled with telling points, and was 
given with an enthusiasm that evinced that his long experience 
had made him progressive and increasiogly earnest in his life- 


work. 
The Madison Meeting. 

The closing ‘‘ talk’’ of the day was given by W. E. Sheldon, 
of Boston, secretary of the National Educational Association, 
giving an account of the National Convention held at Madison. 
Wis., in July, 1884. He outlined the plans of the president, 
Hon. Thomas W. Bicknell, for this great meeting, stated the 
railroad arrangements, and described the meetings of the gen- 
eral association, the National Council of Education, the de- 
partment meetings, and explained the exposition of educational 
products, excursions, etc. 


EVENING SESSION, 


** Alaska, its People, Resources, etc.,’’ was the subject of an 
interesting evening address by Mr. Bicknell, of Tue JOURNAL 
oF EpucaTion. The lecture was illustrated by the aid of 
Biack’s stereopticon, and was well received by a large audience, 
The people of Mattapoisett provided a generous collation at 
the Town Hall for both dinner and supper. Revs. Fuller and 
Temple of the local committee did valuable service for the 
comfort of the Association, which was well attended notwith- 
standing the stormy day. 


CONNECTICOT. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(Concluded from last number.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION, 


Prof. E. H. Rassell, of the State Normal School at Worces- 
ter, considered the subject of ‘‘ Reading, and How it Should 
be Taught.”’ 

Reading cannot be taught abstractly ; that is, it is not a 
study by itself. It cannot, so to speak, stand alone, as ‘‘ the 
children are taught to read.’”’ The subject should be consid- 
ered from an intellectural rather than from an elocutionary 
standpoint. The object should be to take a printed page and 
get the thonght out of it. Do the teachers know what their 
pupils read? Their reading out of school far exceeds their 
reading inschool. Reading isthe great branch of school work. 
If the school does not teach the child to read, it teaches noth- 
ing. If it teaches the child to read, it teaches all things. I 
have asked ecores of scholars on the etreet what they liked best 
and what disliked most of the exercises in the school, and they 
generally answered that they disliked the reading exercise. 
This is not unnatural. Off hand reading has some interest. 
Sometimes an unknown article may beselected and read. Such 
an exercise often gives zest to the study. The practice is also 
good for the reader; for, to take a piece never before seen, and 
read it intelligently so as to understand it, and so that the 
hearers understand it, is the highest form of reading, — the 
highest excellence of reading. But there is another kind of 
reading,—listening; that is, reading by the ear. If you read 
by sight in looking on the printed page, you read by the ear in 
listening to the words of another. This is, in fact, a listening 
of the mind,—that is, if there is anything to listen to. Hence 
the pupil should read that which is within his understanding, 
that which is of interest to him. Never read that which is 
dull to the pupil. 

The next lecture was by Prof. C. F. Winchester, of the Wes- 
leyan Univ., upon An Old Castle,””—Ludlow Castle,—inter- 
weaving in a charming way the personal and political history 
of many noted characters, most of them of the Elizabethan age. 


EVENING SESSION. 


Singing, ‘‘ Thine Eyes So Blue and Tender,’’ was rendered 
by Miss Jessie Leigh, of Hartford, with captivating effect, and 
was enthusiastically encored. 

Rev. Wm. M. Barbour, D D., of Yale Coll., then delivered an 
eloquent address. He introduced his theme, ‘‘ What We Owe 
to VUur Profession,’’ by quoting Bacon’s famous dictum, “I 
hold every man a debtor to bis profession.’’ Unfolding i:, he 
made the following points: (1) That we owe something to it 
on the score of debt ; (2) on the score of duty, as those enabled 
by it to do better than we had been done by; (3) as those able 
to do what cannot be classified, we owe to our profession our 
best personal efforts in behalf of every interest that it can 
reach,—maintaining that by the terms of the moral law we 
must love **God with all ourmind’’ The address closed with 
an appeal to all present to fallin with that Jaw for human good. 

The attendance of teachers at the meetings to-day has been 
the largest in the thirty-eight years’ history of the association. 


SATUBDAY MORNING. 


The first paper,was read byPrin. F. E. Bangs of New Haven 
on ‘“‘The Relation of Learning to Teaching.” The speaker 
concluded as follows : 

** If the alm and design of this paper have been rightly set 
forth, we have shown that learning or culture, in its broadest 
significance, is essential to success of the highest order in 
teaching; ,that the text-book being of necessity limited in its 
presentation and illustration of a subject, for one to be entitled 
to distinction as a teacher, there must be a familiar acquain- 
tance with the sources of knowledge which comes only from 
extended cuitare and thorough scholarship. With learning 
there must be joined such knowledge of the human mind in 
its,gradual development that the learning of the teacher may 
be adapted to the growth of mind of the pupil; and that there 
may ,be.the least hindrance!and the best results, there must be 
nothing in the method, or in the application of that method, 
that will neutralize the efforts of the teacher or retard the 
progress of the pupil. We have shown that the method which 
would reverse the order of nature, putting memory first and 
perception last, which is done jn memoritor recitations,—the 
end and aim of the daily marking system,—is not scientific 
and cannot be followed to the highest advantage by the pro. 
fessional teacher. For these reasons we conclnde that, If the 
teacher would haye the art of teaching rank as a profession, 
there must be 6 advancement in wiedge, skill, and 
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adaptation of the means to this end as will reach a result more 

nearly in keeping with what is attained in other professions; 

with the confidence that when there is enough to claim distin- 

ed recognition, the world will not fail to bestow abundant 
onor. 

Mise Helen F. Page of the State Normal School, gave a series 
of very interesting class exercises in arithmetic. Her fresh 
methods and the ready proficiency of her class of about twenty 
pupils thoroughly interested the audience. 


Officers Elected. 


The follo is the list of officers elected for 1885: 

President — M. 8. Crosby, of Waterbury. Vice-Presidents— 
Joseph A. Graves, for Hartford County; F. E Bangs, New 
Haven County ; H. E. Northrop, Middlesex County ; Charles 
B. Jennings, New London County; W. W. Ferguson, Windham 
County; H. M. Adams, Tolland County; the Rev. J. W. Beach, 
Litehfield County; George B. Hurd, Fairfield County. Corres- 
sponding Secretary—C. L. Ames, Plantsville. Recording 
Secretary — Miss Esther C. Perry, Hartford. Treasurer — 
F. A. Brackett, Bristol. 

Resolutions. 


The association adopted a resolution limiting time of read- 
ing papers to thirty minutes, in order to give ample time for 
discussion. And another that hereafter one session, at least, 
be held in three departments,— high, grammar, and primary. 
Also the following tribute: 

WHEREAS, We learn that Mr. Augustus Morse has decided to retire 
from the work of teaching, after sixty years’ faithful service, therefore; 

Resolved. That we extend to Mr. Morse assurance of our high apprecia- 
tion of the very valuable service he has rendered, not only ia the schoo!l- 
room, but also in his efforts for the advancement of education in every 
way within his power. 

ved, That Mr. Morse be made an honorary member of this asso- 
ciation, and that he be assured that his presence at our meetings and his 
words of counsel will always afford us sincere pleasure. 

The meeting voted that the thanks of the association be es- 

ally tendered to the High School Committee of Hartford 

or their kindness in granting the use of their elegant high 

schoo! building for the meeting of the association; to those 

who have had charge of and taken part in the delightfal mu- 

sical entertainments of Thursday and Friday evenings; and to 

the different railroad companies for favors shown in the reduc- 
tion of fares. 

At noon the eee, to meet at some date during 
the latter half of October, 1885. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


— Incandescent electric lamps, says The Engineer, are being 
used to show how things are getting on in a temperature of 
600° Fah., in Messrs. Perkins & Sons’ bakers’ oven at the 
Healtheries. The oven-door contains a sheet of plate glass, 
through which the whole of the oven is distinctly visible. 

— A 300 horse- power pumping engiue at the Flat Bush (Long 
Island) Water Works was stopped by the recent earthquake, 
and did not fully resume work for three days owing to neces- 
sary repairs. The injary was caused by the osciliation of the 
water-tower at the city line, which contains 1,500,000 galions, 
and created a back pressure sufficient to break the pump. 

— A writer in a contemporary journal says: ‘‘I discovered, 
many years ago, that wood could be made to last longer than 
iron in the ground, but thought the process was so simple that 
it was not well to make a stir about it. Posts of any wood can 
be prepared for less than two centsa piece. This is the recipe: 
Take boiled linseed oil and stir in pulverized coal to the con- 
sistency of paint; put a coat of this over the timber, and there 
is not a man that will live to see it rot.’’ 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


School officers, teachers, parents, and all other readers of these colamns 
are invited to send all items of news that will be of local or general inter- 
est. School catalogues, programs, circulars, school reports, newspaper 
articles, etc., are valued as sources of information and opinion. eep 
THE JOURNAL posted with all fresh and interesting matter that comes to 
your knowledge. 


CaLirornia.—At San Bernardin a fine new schoo! buildiog 
is being erected, modeled on what is known as the “ centennial 
plan,”’ at a cost of about $25,000, to be ready for occupancy at 
the close of the Christmas holidays. 


InpDIANA.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will hold its meeting 
Dec. 29, 30, 31,1884. The following is the program: 

Monday Boening, 5.20 p. m. *, Address of the president; Dr. 
Jno. *. Irwin, Ft Wayne. 2 Inaugural Address; presi ent-el-ct, H B 
Hill; Co. Supt., Dearborn Co. 

lorning, 9a.m,.—1. Paper: The Froebelian Idea;” Mrs. 
E. A. Blaker, Indianapolis. 2. Address : “The Moral Education of the 
Young ;” Rev. «>», C. McCulloch, Indianapolis. 3. Paper: “‘ Profit and 
Loss of the Graded School System;” D. D. Luke, Supt. chools, Ligonier. 

Tuesday Afternoon, 2 p. m.—1, . * Edacatio:,—a Way, a Method, 
or a Science;”’ G. F. Kenaston, Supt. of Schools, Attica. 2. Annual Ad- 
dress: “ Learning to Do by Doing;”’ Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, Ll. 

Tuesday Eveninc, 730 p. m.— Popular Lecture: ‘‘ Womanhood in 
Shakespeare:"’ Wallece “ruce, New York. 

Wednesday Morning, 9 a. m.—1. “ Personality in Teaching,” Ella E. 
Manson, Supt. of Schools, Mitchell. 2. Address: “The Philosophy of 
Teaching;’’ E. E. White, A.M., LL.D., Cincinnati,@. 3. “ The Citizen- 
ship of the Teacher; ’’ Edward Taylor, Supt. of Schools, Vincennes. 

Wednesday Afternoon.—1. Paper: “‘ The Examination Question.” Mar- 

t Lawrence, Teacher of English, Frankfort High School. 2. Paper: 

The Element of Trust in Government;”’ Harriet E. Leonard, Prin. 
Jefferson School, Ft. Wayne. 

Hotels.—Headquarters at Grand Hotel. This and all the leading hotels 
have reduced rates to those showing receipts for payment of annual dues. 

Railroads —All\ railroads centering at Indianapolis, and also the G. R. 
& 1.,the T. H. & E., and others give reduced rates to those procuring cer- 
tificates from the R. R. Sec’y, C. 8. Olcott, Indiapapolis. Ind. 

Programs will be printed and ready for distribution by Nov. 20. For 
these, or any general information, address E. E. smiTa, Chairman Exec 
Com , Lafayette, Ind. 


State Editor, ORION C. SooTT, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Iowa.—The eleventh annual meeting of the W. C. T. U. of 
Iowa was held at Oskaloosa, Oct. 7-10. Mrs J Ellen Foster 
and Miss Frances E Willard, whom the State and Nation de- 
light to honor, spoke effectively to audiences ed in the Opera House. 

iss Willard and her able secretary organized a Y. W. T. U. of 38 young 
women of Oskaloosa.——J asper Co. Fair awarded the following premiums 
in the educational department: On graded work to Newton schools, seven 
first premiums, and five second, amounting to $18.00; to Kellogg schools, 
four firat premiams, ang three second, amounting to $11.50; to Colfax 
schools, one d, $1.00; to Prairie City schools, one second, $1. Three 
principals making best general showing, — R. G. Young, J. K. Chandler, 
and H. M. Bell; each to have Parker’s Talks on Teaching, or Swett's 
Methods of Teaching. Six teachers making best general showing,—Carrie 
Harvey, Anna B. Cochrane, Minnie Walsh, Lizzie Thomas, Alice Dwelle, 
and T. V. Baker; each to receive Parker's Talks on Teaching, or Swett’s 
Methods of Teaching,.—— Prof. Hamill, leader of the Chicago School of 
Oratory, has just closed a term of lessons, in both West Des Moines High 
School and Drake Univ._—Mr. Cassius M. Coe, editor of the Daily Times, 
Victoria, British Columbia, is in the State visiting old friends. 

The Clinton H-raid says: “The annual census report of Sec. A H. 
Paddock, of the [Independent School Dist., city of Clinton, just completed, 
makes a very interesting showing. The number of persons between the 

s of 5 aud 21 years is 3,709,—1,761 males, and 1,948 females,—a gain of 
in one year. Other statistics are as follows: Rooms in graded schools, 
87; ungraded, 1; months of school, 94; teachers, 2 males and 40 females; 
average compensation, $170 for males and $44.75 for females; different 
pupils registered in year, 2 210; average daily attendance, $1,499; average 
cost of tuition per pupil, $1.27, an insignificant sum compared with the 


ing educational colamn in the Newton Journal.— Rev. E. K. Young, 
D.D., the ular pastor of the First Methodist Church of West Des 
Moines, and a warm and active friend of education in the State, leaves 
soon for his new field of labor in Ohio. He, however, says, “ I leave m 
heart in [owa, and intend sometime to come back for it.”——-Supt. O 8. 
Cook, of Dist. No. 2, South Chicago, was recently in Iowa — friends 
in Oskaloosa and Des Moines.——-The September enrollment in the Keo. 
kuk schools was over 2,000.——The Central School Jowrnal, in its new 
hands, is a growing Iowa schoo! journal. It has as editor, L. G. Howell; 
as manager, J C. Paradice; associate editors are Hon. 8. M. Clarke, Supt. 
Henry Sabin, Prof. C. A. Eggert, Prof. L. F. Parker, Prin. N. Messer, and 
Supt. Robert Saunderson. 


ILurNo1s.— Outlines of the first month’s work of the Teach- 
ers’ Reading Circle have been published by the committee,— 
Prest. Brown of Terre Haute, Supt. Boone of Frankfort, and 
Chief Clerk Skinner of the Dept. of Pub. Instr. 

The Educational Weekly of the 27th contains a strong appeal for a re- 
vival of the old-time Bible reading in the public school a t which 


‘| has fallen into somewhat general disuse since it ceased to be required by 


law.——The first number of the new series of the Normal Teacher has ap- 
peared, the publication having been removed from Danville to Indianap- 
olis.——The State Supt. has advised the township trustees to appoint a 
township principal for each township.—The State Board of Health have 
issued a circular with reference to the condition of school.houses and 
grounds.— Supt. Holcomte recommends the celebration of an autumn 
arbor day, but no day has been specified for uniform observance.—— /n/e/- 
ligence, tbe leading educational journal in Chicago, observes, editorially, 
that in Indiana the Dept. of Public Instr. is not governed by political par. 
tizanship, and says: ‘‘ According to the best information we —. the 
Democratic State Supt. of Indiana has completely sunk the par in the 
educator. And he won golden opinions.” 


State Editor, A. 8. OLIN, Iola, Kan, 

Kansas.—The State Teachers’ Assoc. will meet at Topeka, 
Monday evening, Dec. 29 Good music, and an address by 
some distinguished lecturer from abroad will be among the at- 
tractions ——At the Normal sociable of October, Claes G. did the honors, 
and Mr. Newton and Miss Kelly acted as host and hostess. The company 
recognized them as if being received at a private residence —— Will E. 
Bolton, an old normailite, class ’84, is a candidate for Co. Supt. of Edwards 
Co,——The committee appointed by the State Soc. of Co. Supts. will pre- 
sent to the Legislature this winter many suggested amendments for the 
school laws of the State-——Prin. Will Schiieman, of Manhattan High 
School, expects to 4 the school library by managing a course of lectures 
in its interest. —— With the close of this year, the licenses of all institute 
conductors and instructors in this State expire. The State Board of Ed. 
will, by the time of the State Assoc., make some important announcement 
about examination of candidates.——The normal department proper at 
Emporia contains a great many sapemnaee® teachers. One of the ladies 
declined an offer of $85 a month that she might return to school. The 
average experience of the senior class is three and one third years, and of 
the second year pupils, one and three fourths years ——The average salary 
of the gentlemen who have graduated from the normal school is almost 
twice as great as the average coloay of men in the State ——The last Fri- 
day and saturday of November will be the date of great educational gath- 
erings in various parts of the State.—The third Friday and Saturday of 
October there was a gathering at Kinsley of the teachers of Edwards and 
three adjoining couuties. Prest. Taylor of the State normal attended and 
delivered a lecture. 


State Editor,O. WHITMAN, Red Wing, Minn, 

MiInnNESOTA.—There were 4,330 pupils in the Mower Co 
schools during the past school year, of which number, 4,191 
are entitled to apportionment. The value of school property 
is $106,310; paid teachers during the year, $28,637.51 ——-At the disburse. 
ment of the school fund this year, Olmsted Co’s. share was $6,657.23; the 
en”ollment of pupils in the county is 5,231 ——The October apportionment 
of the Austin City school district amounts to $1,750 24. The Koard of Ed. 
has levied a tax of $6 000 for school purposes for the coming year.——In 
the preparation of the educational exhibit at New Orleans, Prof. W. F. 
Phelps, of Winona, will take charge of edacational literature; Prof. W. 
W. Payne, of Northfield, school architecture, views, etc.; Prof. Irwin 
Shepard, of Winona, kindergarten work, etc —— Hennepin Co. stands first 
in the number of pupils enrolled in her public schools,—15.272. Ramsey 


benefits of the schools; school- houses, 6; value of apparatus, $750; volumes 
in school libraries, 2,400; branches tanght, arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history, reading, spelling, and penmanship. Drawing is also taught 
in the primary department. In the apportionment of the school fund | 
made by the State Auditor, Sept. 1, $2,424.40 is given to Clinton Co. for | 
12,760 youth of school age. Only six counties in the State have more youth 
than Clinton,— Dubuque, Lee, Linn, Polk, Pottawattamie, and Scott. 

The number of readers at the Newton Reading Room during the month 
of September was 586,——Supt. Miller of Jasper Co. conducts an interest- | 


Co. comes next, with 8,520 ——-The St. Paul High Schoo! has 270 pupils,— 
an unusually Jarge number.——Prof. B. M. Reynolds is well settled in his 
new field of labor at Fergus Falls, Already the schools of that active and 
beantifal city are coming to the front rank, as we might expect with Prof. 
Reynolds atthe head. The teachers and citizens generally are well pleased 
with the present condition of things.——The State High School Board has 
resolved to devote the $400 bonus to the encouragement of higher educa- 
an, tS the treasurer of each school must report how the money was ex- 
pended. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


New Jersey.—Arrangements are being made to hold the 
next annual meeting of the N. J. State Teachers’ Assoc. in the 
high school building, Newark, on the 28th and 29th of December. 
The members of the Ex. Com. are sparing no pains to make 
this couvention one of the very best on record. B. Holmes, of 
Elizabeth, the president, is -— alive to the educational inter- 
ests of Jersey, and a thoroughly wide-awake time may be ex- 
pected. W. A. Breckenridge, 577 Broad street, Newerk, is the 
corresponding secretary.— Three large brick school buildings 
have been built in Newark during the past year. They will 
accommodate over 1,500 children. Mrs. Joseph Hallock, for 
many years a teacher in the public schools of Newark, was 
buried the 20th inst. All of the schools were ordered closed at 
one o’clock. Mr. Halleck is still principal of one of the largest 
schools. — 

New York.—According to the report of Comr. Eaton, the 
State of New York had, in 1882, 546 less male teachers, and 
953 more female teachers, than in 1881. If sach a change is 
going on all over the country, and shall continue unabated, 
what will the result be upon the character of the schools ? 


State Editor, C, C. Davipson, New Lisbon, O. 


Oxn10.—There are about 25,000 pupils enrolled in the public 
schools of Cleveland.———The place of meeting for the National 
Ed. Assoc for next year is now agitating the minds of Ohio 
teachers. ——Hon. J. J. Burns did efficient work in the Darke Co. Inst. 
——Supt. J. H. Mehman, of Canton schools, reports the total enrollment, 
3,701; daily attendance, 2,634; cases of tardiness, 1,108; corporal punish- 
ment, 274 ——Obio teachers’ institutes seem to be drifting toward the nor- 
mal school plan.—longer terms and more active work by members.——The 
Ohio number of the Ohio Zd. Monthly contains an excellent article on 
“The National Ed, Assoc, at Madison,’ from Supt. Sebastian Thomas, of 
Lodi ——A township graded school course has been in successful — 
tion in Springfield Towoship, Miami Co., for the past year. An intelligent 
Board of Ed. is the support of these schools.—— The second year’s reading 
course, under the auspices of the State Aasoc., is more interesting and va- 
ried than that of last year.——The subject of rhetoric and English liter 
ature has received a new impetus in the Ohio Univ. at Athens since the 
election to that position of Prof. HW. T. Suddath. Prof. 8. has a wide- 
spread reputation in the State as a thorough scholar.——The last catalogue 
of Antioch Coll. shows an enrollment of 180 students, and contains the ad- 
dress of the first poeridens of the college,—Horace Mann.—— The Normal 
Exponent, published by R. Heber Holbrook, Lebanon, is fall of vigorous 
thought on educational topics. The official department is conducted by 
Hon LeRroy D. Brown, State Comr. of Schools.——Supt. Hinsdale of 
Cieveland schools, states that in these schools 63.8 per cent. of the total 
enrollment are in the primary greens 26.2 per cent. in the grammar 
grades; and 4.5 per cent. in the high schools. This shows that for ever 
180 children who enter the primary grades,1 graduates from the hig 
school; and for every 3 who finish the primary studies, 1 completes the 
grammar studies.——The next session of the State d of raminers 
will be held at Columbus during the winter holidays. 


Vireinrta.— Roanoke Coll, under the presidency of Dr. 
Dreher, is doing well, having an enrollment of 7 students 
more than the whole of last year,—with a promise of a total 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 

—The annual meeting of the Franklin Co. Educational 
Assoc. will be held at Daggett’s Hall, Strong, Friday and Sat- 
urday, November 14and 15, ’84. The following is the program: 

Friday.—Paper: ‘‘ What Should be Taught in the Public Schools;” 
0.8. Norton. Discussion opened Prof. Purington. Question Box. 
Paper: “ Written Examinations:” f. Harper. Discussion opened by 
P. A. Sawyer. Teaching Exercise, y; Mrs. George Webster 
and a class from Strong Grammar School. aper: “Inspection and Ex- 
amination of Schools; A. D. Russell. Discussion opened by J. M. 
Kempton. Question box, Evening.—Address by Hon. N. A. Luce. 


8 -—Paper: 
Julia H.May. Teaching 
a class from Normal School. Paper: 
Prof. I. C. Phillipe. Discussion o 
Paper: “ Creating an Interest;” H. 


“ The Teacher's Rights and Duties;"’ 
by State Supt. Luce. Question Box. 
A. Bailey. Discussion ed by C. F. 
Warner. Paper: “ Teachers’ Daily Preparation: Mre. H. B. C. y. 
Free entertainment for ladies. rn tickets on 8. R. R. R. from 
Farmington, 50 cents; Phillips, 25 cents. Ladies wishing entertainment 
will please send postal card to J. A. Norton, Strong. 


— The annual meeting of the Somerset Educational Assoc. 
was held at Norridgewock, Friday and Saturday, Oct. 17 and 18. 
— The evening school for young men opened at City Hall, 
Lewiston, Monday evening. 104 young men presented them- 
selves; among them a man of 32 years. Many will be over 25, 


VERMONT. 


— A large and-interesting meeting of principals was held at 
Montpelier, Oct. 17, and discussed two questions important to 
the welfare of Vermont schools: How may the state best 
supervise ita schools and best examine its teachers? The 
meeting spoke very emphatically in behalf of the town system, 
as 80 ably advocated by State-Supt. Dartt, and by Gov. Pingree 
in his late message. In the evening Prest. Buckham, LL.D., 
addressed the meeting in the Hall of Representatives. It seems 
the state is waking up to its duty in the matter, and some 
favorable action is expected of the present Legislature. 

— Oar State Assoc. will probably be Jan. 1, 2, and 8, or that 
week.—— L. V. Haskell, principal, resigns at Windsor and goes 
to Nebraska.——Prof. A. H. Campbell, principal of normal 
school at Johnson, late of Ashburnham, Mass., is doing excel- 
lent work.——A kindergarten school is starting in Montpelier; 


Miss Amy B. Fisk, teacher. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
— The Boston Schoolmaster’s Club held its first meeting and 
dinner of the year at the Quincy House, on Saturday afternoon, 
Oct. 18; Master Eaton, of the Harvard School, Charlestown, 
in the chair. The-first business of the day was the election of 


gain of 15 per cent. in total attendance. 


officers for the ensuing year, and William T Harris, of Con- 


cord, was elected president, and Augustus D. Small secretary, 
after which some 60 gentlemen sat down to dinner, among 
them as guests being James W. Clarke, of the Boston Trapel- 
ler, Charles W. Slack, of the Commonwealth, Thomas W. 
Bicknell and William A. Mowry, of Taz JouRNAL oF Epvuca- 
Tron, and E. C. Carrigan, Esq., of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Short e es were made by these gentlemen on the 
topic: “The Relations of Teachers to the Public Press.’”” The 
topic proved so exhaustive and interesting that it was voted to 
continue its discussion at the next meeting in December, after 
which the club adjourned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A teachers’ institute will be held at Odd Fellows’ Hall 
Newport, Friday and Saturday, Nov. 7 and 8, 1884, conducted 
by Comr. Stockwell, and assisted by Prof. C. T. Winchester, 
of Wesleyan Univ., Middletown, Ct.; Dr. T. J. Morgan, W. E. 
Wilson, Miss Sarah Marble of the State Normal School; F. W. 
Tilton, principal of Rogers High School, G, A. Littlefield, 
Supt. of Schools, Newport; A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., A. J. Man- 
chester, principal Thayer Street Grammar School, Providence, 

Friday.— Language Culture, Dr. Morgan; Par of School 
Reading, Mr. Littlefield; Mineralogy, Miss Marble; te meng 
and Hygiene, Dr. Blaisdell; Some of a Teacher’s Duties, Mr, 
Tilton ; Mineralogy, Miss Marble; Language Exercises, Dr, 
Morgan. In the evening, at 7.45 o’clock, lecture by Prof. Win- 
chester; Subject, The Elizabethan Age. 

Saturday. — Primary Instruction, Mr. Stockwell; The Use 
of the Globe, Mr. Wilson; Solution of Problems, Mr. Man- 
chester; School Government, Mr. Stockwell. 

— The citizens of ‘‘ Upper Point” district, South Kingstown, 
are building a new school-house. 

— Changes in Newport: Miss A. R Hammond resigned; 
Miss Cottrell has been promoted; and Miss Elizabeth Kiernan 
oe elected to the vacancy caused by Miss Cottrell’s pro- 
motion. 

— Supt. Reynolds, of Bristol, reports the schools in that 
town as being > excellent condition, 


CONNECTICUT. 

The New Haven School Board have made an appropriation 
to continue the “ Manual Training” for another year, and 
classes from other schools in the city are sent to the Dwight 
and Skinner schools to receive instruction each week. 

— The warlike Wequetequash district is in trouble again. 
Mrs. Burdick, who was connected with the furious fight last 
year, was engaged as teacher by a part of the board, but the 
majority failed to sign her certificate. Hence arises a renewal 
4 party mpm, and a consequent injury to the best interests of 

e school. 
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CENTS invested in SOPER’S INSTAN. ’| RIOHARDSYON’S GRADED LANG, EXEROISES, each 10 

“A careful examination of this treatise on the art of TANEOUS GUIDE to the Piano as - nants ° FAIRBANK’S SCHOOL SONGS, four grades, each 10 

extemporaneous speaking has convinced us that it pos- yd Send TONIC SOL-FA MUSIO COURSK FOR BOHUOLS, each 15 

Good Literature, New York. sone HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 


178 Broadway, New York. 


Sold everywhere, or mailed upon receipt of price, 
275 pages. Handsomely Bound. $1.25. 


JUsT OUT! 


SOMETHING NEW 


It will Pay any Live Teacher to Read this List of Books! 


BOOKS on TEACHING and HELPS for TEACHERS. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
Publishers, 
1416 & 1418 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


Has done business, under its present manager, two 
unbroken years, from Sept. to Sept. During these 
years the undersigned has devoted all his time and em- 
ployed all his energy and professional skill to the mu. 
tual interests of Teachers desirlng positions or promo- 
tion, and school officers desiring teachers in every grade 
of school. The prospects for the future usefulness of 
this Bureau were never so encouraging as to day. 


FACTS TO BE CONSIDERED. 


1. We have extended our lines until we literally 
occupy the whole field,—the Nation, its States and Ter- 
ritories. We areas likely any day to receive calls for 
teachers from New Vork as from Massachusetts; from 
Virginia as from Rhode Island; from Oregon as from 
Connecticut, 


2. Though our membership is daily expiring by limit- 
ation, yet constant accessions by registration, give us 
more than a thowsand living members at all times, a 
large majority of whom are employed. If all were en- 
gaged, we should have no candidates to supply the nu- 
merous calls for teachers, constantly coming in. But 
many of these members, among the beet teachers in 
every department of instruction from the Kindergarten 
to the College, are not seeking positions, but prefer- 
ment They now hold good positions, but they natur- 
ally want more ones. Hence School Officers have 
learned where to apply for the best teachers, and the 


pe tonaneng where to to find access to the best 
00. 

No charge is made to School Officers for services 
rendered 

3. This Bureau is under the management of a . 
fessional educator, who has spent forty years in the 
school-room, and has devo’ much attention to the 
school and the teacher’s necessary qualifications. 

4. It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
aeene year when teachers are not called for at this 

cy. 

Circulars and forms of application sent FREE. 

Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


KIND WORDS. 


HinaM Orgourt, LL.D.— Dear Sir: It gives me 
very sincere pleasure to say that the teachers whom we 
have secured through your wise and judicious assist. 
ance, have proved to be among the most successful and 
valued of our cor: ,» and I shall always avail myself of 
your aid, under like circumstances, with a feeling of 
safety and comfort. { bave the honor to be 

Very truly yours, 


GRAMMAR AND ANALYSIS MADE EASY 
AND ATTRACTIVE BY DIAGRAMS. 


THE MOST COMPLETE WORK ON GRAM MAT- 
ICAL DIAGRAMS YET PUBLISHED. 

It contains all the dificult sentences of Harvey’s 
Grammar (both old and new editions), selected on ac- 
count of the variety of construction; also, difficalt sen- 
tences from other grammars and Greene’s Analysis, 
closing with several pages of miscellaneous sentences, 
verbal analysis, and parsing. 

Price, $1 25. Sent postpaid to any address on receipt 
of price. Address the author, 

F. VY. IRISH, Lima, O. 
eI think Prof. Irish hasthe best system of dia- 
ms now in use, and he has written what I believe to 
the best work on Grammatical Analysis that has yet 
been presented to the public. Grammar and Analysis 
made easy und attractive by Diagrams must command 
the attention of peqentes teachers and superintend- 
ents of schools —Le Roy D. Brown, Ohio State Com- 

m of Common 491 b 


Education in the South, 


By Rev. A. D. MAYO, 


In Jacob Sleeper Hall, Boston. 


I, SOUTHERN EDUCATION BEFORE 1860. 


Nov. 8, Saturday, 11 A. M. 
IL. THE FREEDMEN. 
Nov. 22, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


lll. THE REVIVAL OF THE HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION. Nov. 29, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


IV. THE PEOPLE’S COMMON SCHOOL. 
Dec. 6, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


. THE NEW SOUTH AND THE NATION. 
. Dec. 13, Saturday, 11 A. M. 


Se hools 


Price of Tickets for the Course, $1.00. 


Single Tickets, . «+ ‘i 
(y™ For tickets, address or call on A. P. GREEN 
Hawley 8t., Boston. 490" 


SEND LIST OF 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


You wish to dispose of, and we will make 
offer for Cash or Exchange. 


VanWinkle & Weedon, 


How to Study U. 8. History. A book to aid Teacherand Pupil. Its use will fill both with love and enthu- 
siasm for the study of History. 225 pp., cloth. Price, $1.00, money cheerfully refunded to any one not 
satisfied with the book. 

How to Teach Arithmetic. Being the same methods that the author, Prof, John W. Cook, uses so suc- 
cessfully in his classes in the Illinois Normal University. Cloth, 189 pp.; 75 cts. 

items of interest to 


Curious Cobwebs. 225 quaint, queer, and curious questions, with answers, u 
one, the answers to which are not generally known by the average person. Its use will arouse an in 
in any school or family. Price, 20 cts. 


Hiunter’s Helps te Mistery, or Historical Games with cards on U. 8. History. Price, 50 cts. 
KMdward’s Menthly Report Cards. The finest thing ont. Price, 75 cts. per 100, Samples free, 
Historical Mottees, for the walls of the school-room. Six in set. Price, 40 cts. 

Speakers, Dramas, Etc. A large variety to choose from. 


ee” This is onl p gevtied tant. Send for full catalogue. I havea larger stock of useful helps than any 
house west of New Yor 
(Mention this paper.) A. FLANACAN, Randolph St., CHICAGO. 
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THE GREATEST OFFER EVER MADE TO SPORTSMEN. ‘ Das 


HANDSOME ENGLISH ED &CHECKERED WALNUT STOCK 
FINEST STEEL BARRELS & LOCKS. MOUNTINGSALL CASE HARDENED, BORED. 


AFINE MPORTED DOUBLE BARREL BREECH LOADERS» OUTFIT ror onty 


ODERN 
ROVEM 


WARRANTED HAND MADE. 
WILL KILL AT 100 YARDS. 

We havejust purchased AT A GREAT 

SACRIFICE from a LEADING NEW YORE = 

GUN IMPORTING FIRM (who have recently failed) their entire stock of the Well-kown and stan 

ESON” DOU BARREL BREECH-LOADING SHOTGUNS, AS ABOVE DESCRIB 

It is equal in every respect to a COLT, PARKER, or REMINGTON for 

D OTHERWISE. As we boughta farce number, we have decided to 


NL 3.75eachUP TO JA th 


AND OTHERS 


toshow g 

privilege to exam 

send RE-LOADING TOO 
THIS ADVERTIS 
This advertisement wi 


90 Chambers St, City. 


Fort Wayne, Ind , Oct. 11, 1884. 


WARREN MANUFACTURING CO. 9 WARREN STREET, N. Y. 


E {= The Journal’s Excellent Club List is Sent Free, 


| 
offer a LIMITED NUMBER AT O the pure 
pose of introducing them more th ,weshall 
charge the REGULAR RETAIL PR de theis 
muzzle loaders and secure this most SUPERIOR BREECH-LOADER at the UNPARALLED LOW 
PRICE OF $13.75. We caution Gun buyers to beware of bogus and imitation Double-Barrel Breech 
Loaders offered at near this price, The testimonials of same are generally spurious and used as baitta 
catch orders, The barrels of such Guns are frequently made of Pot-Metal, rr ty Wrought-Iron ; 
— and are unsafe to shoot. THE BARRELS OF THE JAMESON AS OFFERED BY US are made 
of THE FINEST SHEFFIELD STEEL and cach Gun is so BRANDED, besides we will send a 
ARANTEE with each one. NO OTHER FIRM WILL DOTHIS. Upon receipt of partof the amount, 
and to cover us on Express charges, we will ship C.0.D. by Express, with 
you accept it, or if the full amount of $13,975 is sent with order, we will 
LS AND A CARTRIDGE BELT FREE with each Gun. ORDER NOW. 
EMENT OUT, to save confusion, AND RETURN WITH YOUR ORDER. 
appear again, and it will be a very long time before we will ever again be 
able to make such another great and ost ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER, Nothing gained by corres- 
Be ndence as the Gun is fully described above, Money returned , less Express charges, if itis not ad 
490 
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Some Late Publications. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY. 
Title. Author. Publisher. Price. ar tree Boston, Mass. 

A Compend of Geology. D Appleton & Co, N ¥ $1 Park t, 
Poe's Works 6 AC Armstrong & 80n,NY 9 00 da | 
— "The Riverside assics. 
Baby World. ge The Century Co, N 2 Expl to Notes 
18/PARADISE LOST. By Miron. With Explanatory Notes prepared 
Gymnastic Exerctees. abs Hitchoook with the assistance of Professor Henry W. Torrey, of Harvard University, 

Man Wentworth & Hill 80 i nt to schools. 
The Destiny of Houghton, Mifflin & Ca, Bost 1 90 
« The first two books of Mitton’s Panavise Lost are required for admission to all New 
America; Our National Hymn. New ed. e Smit D Lothrop & Co, Bost 3 00 . 
Homes end All About > Gardner James R Osgood & Co, Bost England | Colleges. 
Tales of Three Cities. e James 1 50 IFIED. 
The Mysteries of  Zolo Peterson & Bros, Phila Latin and Greek ‘Sight. Greek without a Teacher 
hould secure copies of our 
Futare Religion of the World. . ° ° Stanley “ “ “ 800| Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, 8 p' nter- 
asta “ li it fc , which the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their translation, word for 

word, in The "Tnterlinenrs been used for thirty years , and now inciude all the Standard 
of Roman Law. Morey ‘1 35) “CHARLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

ustra’ oems Songs. . . . . obnson edge i ’ 

“ “ “ 1 00 Printed in Oil-colors, Life-size. 

U. 8, new ed. NY 1 RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
Principle of the inca and Steel, Bell D'Nan Nostrand, NY" Send for Circular. CARROLL W. CLARK, £. 4gt., 29 Franklin St., Boston. 
The Shadow of John Waliace. . ; ; Clarkson White Stokes & Allen, NY 1 00 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


We earnestly request all of our readers in 
the West and North west, to read the striking 
advertisement of the ‘‘ Union School Furniture 
Co.,’’ on second page of Tue JouRNAL of this 
week. This Company have offices at Battle 
Creek, Michigan, and at 180 Wabash Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. They make the real ‘“ Auto- 
matic’? School Seat, which for health of the 
pupil, streng'h and convenience is unequaled. 
They are said to be the best desks ever made. 
For teachers and students they manufacture 
Power's Valveless Air Pump, which, as its 
name implies, without valves prodaces results 
heretofore unknown. The construction of this 
pump is such that the air can be subdivided to 
an unlimited extent, the degree of exhaustion 
depending only upon the number of strokes of 
the piston. It is so simple that there is noth- 
ing to get out of order; it requires no previous 
adjustment; is always ready for experiment, 
and always certain to give satisfactory results. 
They also manufacture the New School 
Crayon, which, after several years of experi- 
menting by a practical inventor, has been pro- 
daced. It is very smooth and compact; con- 
tains no grit; cannot ‘‘ gum’ the board; makes 
a beautiful mark; erases readily; and is 
very pleasant to the hand, and may be carried 
like a slate pencil in the pocket if desired; and 
which makes comparatively little dust. The 
little dust produced by this crayon being heavy, 
falls directly to the chalk trough and lies there 
and does not float through the room. 

The ordinary price of crayons has been $1 00 
per box. These are furnished at 50 cents, in 

xes of 190 each. Send for sample by mail, 
before yousleep. Itisfreefor trial. This 
enterprising Company sells Parker’s Mathemat- 
ieal, and Monroe’s Primary Reading Charts, 
Books and Bianks for daily registers,records ot 
recitations, etc. In fact they sell Globes, 
Blackboards, Maps, Program Clocks, and 
almost every variety of school supplies. Ad- 
dress them at 180 Wabash Ave, Chicago, for 
full illustrated circularsand price lists. Please 
send for these to-day. 


ImporTantT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Exp and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Eu- 
—— plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 

th the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other drat-class hotel in the city. 


ATTENTION is invited to the new card of R. 
E. Kidder, 23 Hermon S8t., Worcester, in Tax 
JOURNAL of this week. The Table is designed 
for a drafteman’s, academy, artists, and the 
eaty table, writing desk, ete. Send for circu- 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old pistes retired from practice, having had 
ee in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ula of a simple ae remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Ca- 
tarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung A ffections, also 
a positive and radical cure of Nervous Debility, and all 
Nervous Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it his 
duty to make it known to bis sufferin feliows, Actu- 
ated by this motive aod a desire to relieve haman suf- 
fering, 1 will send free of charge, to all] who desire it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full 
directions for preparing and using. Sent by — y 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


—The total receipts from the sale of the pub- 
lic lands in this country, for the past year, 
were $12,789,405. 


— Quantity and Qaality. In the Diamond 
Dyes more color is given than in any other 
known dyes, and they give faster and more 
brilliant colors. 10c, at all druggists. Wells, 


Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sample 
Card, 32 colors, and book of direction for 2c. 
stamp. 


— Forty thousand persons in Switzerland 
are employed in the watch-making industry. 


Apvicze To MorTHERs. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when 
children are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleep by relieving the child from pain, and the 
little cherub awakes as ‘‘ bright asa button.’’ 
It is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, aliays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the bost 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—It is estimated that an oyster produces 
128,000,000 young oysters every year. 


Harp To BELIEVE — It is hard to believe 
that a man was cured of a Kidney disease after 


had been given up as incurable and lay at 
death’s door. Yet such a cure was accom- 
plished by Kidney-Wort in the person of M. M. 
Devereaux uf Iona, Mich , says: ‘* After thir- 
teen of the best doctors in Detroit had given 
me up, I was cured by Kidney-Wort. I want 
every one to know what a boon it is, 


— It is estimated that an electric dot travels 
overa telegraph wire 16 000 miles per second. 


— Since last October I have suffered from 
acute inflammation in my nose and head; often 
in the night having to get up and inhale salt 
and water for relief. My eye has been, fora 
week at a time so I could notsee. I have used 
no end of remedies, also employed a doctor, 
who said it was impure blood, — but I got no 
belp. I used Ely’s Cream Balm on the recom- 
mendation of afriend. I was faithless, but in 
a few days was cured. My nose now, and also 
my eye, is well. It is wonderful how quick it 
helped me. Mrs. Georgie S. Jadson, Hartford, 
Conn, Easy to use. Price, 50 cents. 

— The cost of the Sharon divorce case, with- 
out counting attorneys’ fees, was over $200,000. 


Scorr’s or Purse Cop Liver 
with HypopHospuires, for Wasting, 
Delicate Children. — Dr. Nysewander, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, says: ‘“‘I have used Scott’s 
Emulsion, and find it satisfactory in every re- 
spect. Children take it readily with excellent 
results.” 


— The number of voters in the country is 
now estimated at 14,000,000, of whom 1,500,000 
are colored. 


Two Epocus, 
Nilotag’, quill, ’tis said, on for shore 
Produced the letters that wise Cadmus bore ; 
Great Cesar ! how is it that poet genius took 
So long to form an Esterbrook ? 


InpIcaTIons of consumption are allayed by 
Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 

CHIL, fever, ague and weakness are cured 
by Colden’s Liquid Beef Tonio. Ask for 


Colden’s ; of druggists. 


IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL & HISTORICAL CARDS. 
200 CARDS and 1000 IMPROVED POINTS in EACH SET. 
Cover the Whole Fieid of Geography and U. &. History. 


A GRAND SUCCESS IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM, 
TEACHERS WANTED AS AGENTS. 


Remit $1.00 for sample set of éither kind, with our Liberal Terms. 


475 eow 


FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 57 Oak Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


STEEL 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S @ 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, 
wy AND HIS OTHER STYLES — 
SOLD sy ALL DEALERS maoussour me WORLD. 


PENS. 


his body was swollen as big as a barrel and he! Late 


Normal Educational Publications. 


Practical for Business! Best for Teaching! Cheapest for Parents | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers. 


Dr. Brooks's New Arithmetics. 


By EDWARD BROOKS, A.M., Ph.D. 
Principal of Pennsylvania State Normal Scheol 


Author of P ‘Arithmetic, Methods 


IN TWO DISTINCT SERIES. 
BROOES’S STANDARD SERIES, 


(in separate work and Written Arithme- 
tic. Price to teachers for a set for . 
BROOKS'S UNION SERIES, 


in two books, and ashorter course, com a 
Union Pri and Union Complete Arithmetic. 
Mentaland Written Arithmetic are combined in this 
series. Price to teachers for one set for examination, 
postpaid, 85 cents. 


Up with the Times in all Particulars. 


New Practical Business Features from actual trans- 
actions have taken the place of old, useless matter and 
methods. No other text-books contains so much infor- 
mation and work taken from the common calculations 
of artizans and transactions of, practical business men. 

The articles on Commercial ns, Bills and 
Accounts, Practical Measurements, Stocks and Bond 
Brokerage, U.-8. Bonds, Mortages, Ground Rents, 
Business Methods of Interest,.Promissory Notes, Divi- 
dends, Banking, Home and Foreign Exchange, Custom 
House Business, Partnership Settlements, Insurance, 
Associations, are of indi 

ue, not only progressive teach: 
active business man. 


Algebra and Key, each $1.10 
1.10 


Dr. Breoks’s 
Dr. Brooks’s Geometry and Trig’y and Key, “ 


Dr. Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic and Key, “ 1.25 
Dr. Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic, «= 
Dr. Brooks’s Methods of Teaching, 
Dr. Brooks’s Mental Science, * Lb 


Prof. Westlake’s Works, 


By J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M. 


.| Professor of English Literature in Pennsylvania 
State Normal School 


HOW TO WRITE LETTERS. 


A complete work on Composition as applied to cor- 
respondence, exhibiting the whole subject in a practi. 
cal form for school-room or private use, and showing 
the methods and formalities used in cultared society 
in all kinds of letters, notes,and cards. Price, 80 cents. 


COMMON SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


Universally conceded to be an admirable and scholarly 
epitome of Eo lish and American Literature, coutain- 
ing a vast fund of information in a compact form for 
use in schools where only limited time remains for this 
subject. Price, 60 


By PROF. J. V. MONTGOMERY. 

In this series the art is based on common sense princi- 
ples, and applied to every-day uses. Very easy to teach 
and learn. Introduction prices, Primary books, 6 
cents; Intermediate, 18 cents; Manual for Primar) 
series, $1 20. 


CORRECT AND POLISHED ENGLISH. 


By Prors. FEWSMITH and SINGER. 
Fewsmith’s Elementary Grammar. 


Fewsmith’s English Grammar. 

It is getting to be understood that there is no quicker 
way to overcome faults of early habits in language than 
by imparting the grammatical principles underlying 
correct speaking and writing. Fewsmith’s Grammars 
delight both teachers and pupils, because woe are 
—_ee easy to learn and to teach and contain no 
technical difficulties. Introduction prices, 30 and 42 cts. 

Grifin’s Elementary Natural Philosophy. 
Grif@in’s Notes in Chemistry, 
Pelton’s Outline Maps (the best published). 
Lyte’s Book-Keeping and Blanks. 
Lyte’s School Song Book (new). 


Petersen’s Familiar Science, &c., &c. 


wm” For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Publishers, 


©. Bex 3373. 


530 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


WAX 265 WDO!) 


J om Custometa, we Will send 100 Cuoice 

jetures. erman Ils’ Heads, 1 Elegant 
Birthday Card, 8 Import ‘hromos, 2% Pretty Album 
aud Reward Cards, 1° Album of 60 Colored Transfer Pictures, 
100 Selections for Autograph Albuma, 10 Odd Games, G new 
style Red Napkina, 1 Pack Puzzie Cards, 1 Pocket Book. 


e's above goods for 26 4 Address, F.S. AVER 


4th Street, Willlamsburg 


LONG LOANS. 


Principal meed never be repai 


80 long asinterestis keptup. Personal se- 

curtty only for interest. Honest poor or men 

pt moderate means can send 6 cents for 
lvan forms,etc. Address T. GARDNER, 4 
ager, Palace Building, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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ADVERTISING CHEATS, 


“Jt has become so common to begin an 
article in an elegant, interesting style, 

“Then run it into some advertisement, that 
we avoid all such, 

“+ And simply call attention to the merits of 
Hop Bitters in as plain, honest terms as possi- 


ble, 
induce people 
“To give them one trial, which so proves 


their value that they will never use anything 


a RemEepY 80 favorably noticed in al! the 


pa ers, 
ligious and secular, is 
Religions large sale, and is supplanting all other 


Jicines. 
ar) There is no deny the virtues of the Hop plant, 


and the proprietors of Hop Bitters have shown great 


sbrewdness and ability * * 
“In compounding a medicine whose virtues are so 
rvations. 


palpable to every one’s obse ” 
Dip Sue Die? 
“No! 


“She lingered and suffered along, pining 
away all the time for years,’’ 

“ The doctors doing her no good 

‘And at last was cured by this 
the papers say 60 much about.” 

“Indeed ! Indeed !” 

‘“‘ How thankful we should be for that medi- 


cine!” 


Hop Bitters 


A DAUGHTER’s 

‘Kleven years our daughter suffered on a 
bed of misery, 

“From a complication of kidney, liver, 
rheumatic troubles and Nervous debility. 

‘‘ Under the care of the best physicians, 

‘* Who gave her disease various names, 

** But no relief, 

‘‘And now she is restored to us in good 
health by as simple a remedy as Hop Bitters, 
that we had shunned for years before using it.’’ 
—The Parents. 

FaTHEeR 18 Getting WELL. 

‘ My daughters say : 

“ How much better father is since he used 
Hop Bitters.’’ 

** He is getting well after his long suffering 
from a disease declared incurable.’’ 

“ And we are so glad that he used your Bit- 
ters.’—A Lady Utica, N. 

None ulne without a bunch of green H 


on the white label, Shun all the vile, poisonous sti 
with * Hop” or * Hops” in their name, 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Normal Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
both sexes. Address the Hogistrar, 


Schools. Open to 
PROFESSIONAL. 
A LLEN 4PHIC INST., 8 Pemberton 8¢., 
Boston, acticability a specialty. Circulars. 
HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT y 
Dartmouth Caran Hanover, N.H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. EK. k. RUGGLES. 344 az 


LOCUTION and VOICE CULTURE. lL. ALONZO 
BUTTERFIELD, 90 Myrtle St , Boston, Mass, 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 175 
mont Street. Classes now being formed. Instrac- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Entrance » May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
18 and 19, 1883. 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Seo’y. 


RE, POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE, Terre Haute, 
Indiana, For catalogues address 
423 az Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GANNETT, 


ncipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young 
dale, A home school of excellent 
Address BRAGDON, Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab 
ished for the aclvancement of art education and 
training of teachers in all branches of industrial draw. 


Women. Auburn 
advantages. 
46 as 


ing. or circular and farther particulars apply at the 
School, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), ton, 
381 G. H. BARTLETT, " 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 
AT Woronster. For Both Sexes. 

or particulars, address 

458 E. H, Russe, Principal. 


gr TE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, Mass, 
dress Mise ELLEN YDE, Prin. 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
Catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. BoypEn, A.M, 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
or Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 
For Both Bewes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. SOoTT. 188 
DE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
course of study, two te A Special and Ad- 
ears. 
of 


vanced Course for Address, 
for Circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 
Oot 
RI AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 


Providence. 
+h. mon hes. English and Scientific and 
ical. Address Gorr. Riog, & SMITH, Principals. 


for this Volume of Tam JOUBNAL, 
Address 


BINDERS 


Hawley Boston, 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Payne will help all Teachers. ee p. 291. 


We desire to call special attention to the 
card on the second page of Taz JouRNAL each 
week, of E. B, Benjamin, importer and manu- 


facture of Chemical and Physical Apparatus, 
8 Barclay St., and 12 Vesey St., New York 
City. Mr. Benjamin is one of the oldest and 
most reliable manufacturers and dealers in 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus in this coun- 
try. He keeps constantly on hand a large 
stook of the best grades at the lowest rates. 
He makes incandescence lamps, mechanical 
air pumps, and all apparatus needed by col- 
leges, high schools, and other institutions 
where students study the sciences. He has 
recently made a Mechanical Air- Pump, de- 
signed by Prof. Charles A. Young of Prince- 
ton College. It is operated hy means of a 
crank-handle on the rim of a fly-wheel. The 
crank motion is converted into a reciprocating 
one 80 as to give vertical movement to the pis- 
ton in the cylinder on the base. A valve open- 
ing upward into the cyliuder closes that end of 
the tube leading to the centre of the platen 
through the standard in the rear, under the 
platen. The face of the platen is ground 
perfectly plane, 

The piston has three valves in it opening up- 
ward. The valves have stems on their under- 
sides, and the stems pass a short distance 
through the piston, so that when the piston is 
at its lowest point the stems have struck the 
bottom of the cylinder and so lifted the valves, 
as it were, from their seats. This is neces- 
sary, because when the exhaustion has pro- 
ceeded to any considerable-extent the pressure 
of the air above the piston would otherwise 
keep the valves closed, and there would be no 
escape for the air underneath the piston, unless 
it is compressed considerably above the free 
ordinary pressure of the atmosphere. The 
pump is well and substantially made, with 
either wooden or iron frames. They are very 
useful in making exhaustions down to the 
point where the mercury pumps bceome neces- 
sary, because they work so much more rapidly, 
We have seen the mercury column fall 29'4 
inches from two or three strokes of the pump, 
and there remain, because the valves are good. 
Send to Mr. Benjamin for full description with 
catalogue. 


SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, 
49 Snow St., Providence, R. I., 
Oct. 15, 1884. 


Dear Sir: — After twenty years of use in 
our school, we cordially recommend Swasey’s 
Blackboards, We believe them to be the best 
and the cheapest in the world. They are the 
most durable and the most satisfactory. 
Smooth, dead surface; no reflection. On good 
ground they will last twenty years. 

Gorr, Rics, AND SmitH, Principala, 
(formerly Mowry & Goff ) 


Tue American Publishing Co.,, of Hartford, 
Conn. (as per advt. in another column), have 
just issued a new book entitled My Wife’s Fool 
of a Husband, a fall description of which was 
given in our issue of Oct. 23. Itis a bright, 
sparkling work, of good moral tone, well 
adapted for family, individual, or public read- 
ing, and anyone can make money by securing 
an agency for the book. 

We are happy to introduce the publishers to 
our readers as areliable firm who can be de- 
pended upon for fair dealing, as their record 
of twenty years’ standing shows. A notice of 
this humorous and spicy book will be found in 
the ‘‘ Book Table” of THz JoUuRNAL of Octo- 
ber 23, 


Tur New York Nation (Oct. 30) says: ‘‘ Dr. 
Jerome Walker’s Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene (A. Lovell & Co.) appears an almost 
faultless treatise for colleges, schools, and gen- 
eral readers. Careful study has not revealed a 
serious blemish ; its tone is good, its style is 
pleasant, and its statements are unimpeacha- 
ble. We cordially commend it as a trustworthy 
book to all seeking information about the body 
and how to preserve its integrity.” See advt. 
elsewhere. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 

If you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books ~ may 
nek, Please send me a list of those you would 

LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 

Send for my —- of cheap, miscelianeous books. 
Send 6c. in stamps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 


Cc. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
2z 
are the best and cheapest 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
OUR NEW SCHOOL AIDS 
iet order. Each set con 
besutiful chromo merit cards, and 12 large 
ant artistic chromo excelsior cards, price per set $1; half | B0c. 
new designs brilliant artistic chromo school reward, excelsior, 
merit, credit, diploma, birthday, easter, friendship, oy 
address, visiting, christmas, new year, scripture and gift ca os 
5, 10, 15, 20 and 25c per dozen. Large set samples 2c. If youdo 
not care to orde: samples send any amount you wish; stating om. 
ber and kinds of cards wanted, and by Puce 
ABT PUBLISHING 


rder blanks, return envelo 
taken. send a 


J. A. Swasey, Esq., 35 Pemberton 8q., Boston: 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM 


Causes ne Pain. 
Gives Reliet at 
once. “Thereugh 
Treatment will 
Cure, Not a 
uid or Suuff. Ap- 
ply imte mestrile. 


Give it a Trial, 


c mail r 

tered. Sample by mail, 10 cts. Send 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


WONDERFUL 
CURES OF 


KIDNEY DISEASES fs y 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


Because it acts on the LIVER, BOWELS and 
KIDNEYS at the same time. 


IT WILL SURELY CURE 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 

and RHEUMATISM, 
By causing FREE ACTION of all the organs 
and functions, thereby 


CLEANSINC the BLOOD 
restoring the normal power to throw off disease. 
THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of these terrible diseases 

have been quickly relieved, and in a short time 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 
Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington, Vt. 

3 Send stamp for Diary Almanac for 1884. 


HKIDNEY-WORTE 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 
Adapted to allschools. Raises the per cent. of attend 
ance. Saves time and labor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports 


taken. Address, 


450 eow Lock Box 279, 
Why N ot bracing Dialogues, 
Speakers, Recita 


tions, Home Amusements, Dancing, Games, Letter- 
Writers Etiquette, Debating, &c, Address, 
DICK & FITZGERALD, Publishers, 

18 Ann Street, New York. 


Send for our Cata- 
logue of Books, em 
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AGIC LANTERN ELECTRIC LIGHT 


steady,fixed-focus, Iridium, Arc Lamp. 


IME LICHT MADE EASY! 


Ch est, Safest, Best. Send for recent circular, 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND FINE SLIDES 
a Specialty. Y, 1340 Chestnut St., Phila. 


L. J. 
Agents Wanted. 
The Great Literary Sensation of the Year 


“My Wife’s Fool 


AND.”’ By August Berkeley. Are 
or book tinmense hit. 
buyi ie. A lau in every page. and under a 
healthfal lesson ior every home. 175 characteristic 
going like wildafre. 
For circulars and terms address 
Agents Wanted. AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., 


Hartford, Cincinnat', or Boston. Mention this paper. 


TIMELY AND [IMPORTANT FACT. 


PRBMANENTLV VALUABLE. 

A bird’s-eye view of our National History, showin 
rise and decline of parties, popular and electoral vote 
every election; important facts relative to each Presi- 
dent and administration to date; giving Vice Prests., 
Cabinet Officers, Prest. of Senate, and 5 er of the 
House; Presidential Election laws; qualifications for 
voters in each State; revenne under existing tariff; ex 

ses of Government, including a, etc.; na- 
jonal debt; foreign representation in this country and 
representatives in foreign countries; salaries; sketches 
of present candidates by ablest autbors. Fully en 


illustrations. 


7 
Teachers’ Agencies, 
AMERICAN’ 
and FOREIGN, 
BEST TEACHERS 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material,’ etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

Rev. F. A. FREEDLEY, Prest. De Pauw College, 
New Albany, Ind.: “ With pleasure I speak thas pub- 
licly of your promptners and efficiency in furnishing 
It is 

all I would desire in filling any vacancy.” 

B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 

AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 
{ntroduces to schools, and families superior 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th Bt., N. ¥. 
with capable and successfal teachers. 
For application. form and list of testimonials, address 
Professors, Principals, 


esses for © department of instruction 
good schools ents. Call on or address 
240 ax (1) 28 Union Square, New York. 


A Choice Collection 


of School Circulars, with judicious advice to parents 
and guardians. Professors, teachers, governesses, in 
every department of art and learning.recommended to 
colleges, schools, and families References to the fam- 
ilies of the Hon. Hamilton Fish, Ex-Secretary Evarts. 


Cyrus W. Field. 
Miss H. HESSE, 
36 W. 2ist Street, New York City. 


487 1 
Times Building, 


Brockway Teachers’ Agency, OHIOAGO, 


supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 
lic and private schools of Central, Western, and South- 
ern 8 . Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1880. 
Teachers wisbing to go South can not afford to over- 
look this Agency. The proprietor, a Southern school- 
master, is a practical teacher, and has been in charge 
of the famous Howard School of Nashville for the pas- 
ten years. Over 1000 pupils and 20 teachers, 
8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 
238%4 Church 8t., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


THE BOSTON 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


For terms address 
EVERETT O, FISK, 
13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


IMPORTANT. 

Great field for Teachers in Texas. Those desiring 
situations would do well to write this Agency for Ap- 
plication-form. 

TEXAS SCHOOL AGENCY, Temple, Texas. 


Central Educational Bureau, 


One of the many UNSOLICITED testimonials: 


“I must commend your Bureau for the genuine in- 
terest taken in your applicants. You bave given me 
more information of the vacancies sent than all the 
other Agencies together.’’ 


Send for “ Terms” and “ Mutual Plan.’’ 
F. DIMON 
484 tf ia. 


D. F. 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelph' 
IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
SHOULD EXAMINE 
‘*THE 
Gf the Lessens. 
60 cts. per year. Sample number free, 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
1234 Nassau New Veork Oity. 


dorsed by leading men. A bandsome 12mo vol., b d 
i silk cloth, containing 673 pages (well worth §2 00). 


tby mail on receipt of $1.00. 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubiishers, Boston, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Wanted, Agents for the lives of BLAINE & LOGAN, 


J. sdelland Ben. Perley Poore. 600 pp., 34 full- 
- {iiustrations. The most authentic edition pub- 


ished. Prospectus, 50 cents. Send at once. Also for 
Life of Wendell Phillips (jast published), and Lives of 


SIBLEY'S PATENT PENCIL SHARPENER 


The Only Practical Lead and Slate Pencil 
Sharpener Ever Invented. 

Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. Works 

rapidly, and makes a fine point. 

Price, $5. Send for descriptive circalar to 

489 W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Many, 


= BIRCHS: KEY AND NOT 
WILL WIND ANY WATGH WEAR OUT 


e and America. Circulars free. 
Noted Women of Europ Fl 
six cents for and 
= x 0 goods 
to more money right away than anything else in this 
ld. Fortunes 


N BROTHERS, 
art te 81 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 
free tl 
A PRIZE. costs box ot goods 
await the workers absolutely sure. 
Tum & Auguste, Maine, 


watchmakers. ilgke. Cirenlars 
SOLD io Banca & Dey 


CATARRH 
— 
| CREAM BAIN 
R AR RES 
& | | 
= | 
as» 
A | 
ous humors that develope in Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Biliousness, Jaundice, Constipa- 
tion, Piles, or in Raeumatism, Neuralgia, Ner- 
vous Disorders and a]! Female Complaints. 
| 
— 
Mass. ; A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 
Educators, send 20 cents for — copy. Stamps PO 
J. M. BANNON, 
| 
| | __— 
| 
| V@ j A) 
| 


Domestic Books and Periodicals, 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XX.—No. 18 


APPLETONS’ INSTRUCTIVE READING-BOOKS 


NOW READY. 


Book F'irst—Natural History Series 


By JAMES W. 


SOHONNODT. 


BOOK OF CATS AND DOGS, AND OTHER FRIENDS. 


Instructive and Entertaining Supplementary Reading for the lower grades. 
Introductory Price, 17 cents. 
Specimen copy mailed to any teacher for examination on receipt of introductory price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 


A Book Showing How to Teach. 
TEACHERS’ MANUAL OF DISCIPLINE AND INSTRUCTION. 


PREPARED BY THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 


OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Adopted by the Board of Education of the City of New York, for the use of every 


Teacher in the Public Sc 


This manual, handsomely bound in cloth in two 12mo volumes,— one for Pri 
ical work, containing the most approved method of teaching subject in the 


Grades,—is a thoroughly practi 
Course of Study for the public schools of New York City. 


hools under its control. 
and one for Grammar 


It contains a greater fund of valuable information, 


practically arranged, in relation to the teacher's work than is to be found in any book similar in character or 
educational in purpose. Based upon the advanced and tested theories of the best educational authorities of the 


oy; this book 18 a guide or an assistant to teachers 
ispensable. J. 8. BABCO 


PRIMARY MANUAL, $1.00 
I have carefully examined the 


where. In graded and im ungraded schools it is equally 


, Publisher, 55 CeDAR STREET, NEw YORK CITY. 
ween + sent to one address on receipt 
. . 


Manual of Instruction for both Primary and Grammar Grades, and 


Teachers’ 
think it an able and practical work, which will be found an invaluable assistant to all teachers, and particularly 


to those jast beginning the 
out the United States. 
New York, July 24, 1884. 


of teaching. I can cordially recommend it to my fellow-teachers through- 
THOS. HUNTER, 


Prest. Normal College, riod York City. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL BOOK CO., 


sT. LOUIS, MoO, 
Introd, Prices. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


New York. 


CURP’S NEW METHOD IN ENGLISH ANALYSIS. Rolfe’s Shakespeare: 


SEYMOUR’S NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC § .25 
SEYMOUK’S NEW METHOD IV BOOK-KEEPING.. 
GRAVES’S NEW GRIDDED SPELLING BOOK...... 
WALL'S OUTLINES OF HISTORY....... .70 
HOLTZ’s FIRST LESSONS IN PHYSIOS (Rev. ed.) 50) 
ka” Catalogues sent on application. 491 zz 


FAKING THE LEAD. 


Barnes New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. 
Barnes’ Brief Series. 
Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book tHeography Course. 
Steele’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 


for Catalogues. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers. 


H. B. CARRING TON, Agt. for New England 
Bromaeld Bt. Boston, 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISHER OF 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS, 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBBA 
SCUDDER's U. 8. HISTORY 
WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS, 


BOSTON: WILLIAM WARE & 
47 Franklin Street. Pre 455 zz 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 


—— AGENCY FOR —— 
HENY HOLT & CoO., E. STEIGER & CO., GEORGE 


NOW COMPLETE IN TWO FORMS: 


I. SCHOOL EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


sing'y or in sets; each 66 cents in cloth, 40 cents in 
payed covers; for introduction in schools, 42 and 
cents. 


Ii. THE FRIENDLY EDITION, in twenty 


volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00. 


For new illustrated circular, address 
A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 
493 7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Student’s Edition of Stand- 


ard Poetry. 


With Notes by W. J. Roire, A.M., and many 
illustrations. 


SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAKE; the text 


correctly printed for the first time in fifty years. 


TENNYSON’S THE PRINCESS; the first 


complete ‘‘ Variorum ”’ edition. 


SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON ; icciud. 


ing The Lady of Shalott, The Miller’s Daughter 
Oenone, The Palace of Art, Dream of Fair Wo- 
men, Morte @’Arthur, The Talking Yak. Locksley 
Hall, ™ Two Voices, The Brook, The Wellington 
Ode, etc. 


Price of each volume, in cloth, 75 cents; to teachers 


New Yorn ; HACHETTE & CO.’S and schoo! oflicers, for examination, cloth, 45 cents. 


Publications ; TAUCHNITZ'’s English Authors. 


Large stock of IMPORTED BOOKS in the Foreign 
ga Send for Catalogue. 
CABL SCHOENHOF, 


144 Trement St., Bosten. 


For circulars, terms of introduction, etc., address 
J. R. oscooD & co., Boston. 


JOHNSON'S 


COWPERTHWAIT & Ca. Family Atlas of the World. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers., PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. ez Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books, PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 

GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield 8t. 
POWELL'S Language Series. BOSTON. 
WAGAR'S Mathematics. 
LERARD’S New History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature,| 

ROYSE English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 


CHARLES COLLINS, 


414 Broadway, + « « NEW YORE. 


Levell’s United States Speaker, + $1.25 
Lovell’s New School Dialogues, . 1.35 
Northend’s Little Speaker. . 
Northend’s American Speaker, 
Nerthend’s School Dialogues, 
Zacho’s "New American Speaker, . 


Can double their in- 
come by selling either 
of the two med 
ing sterling books: 


The Pioneer History of America. 


Royal Octavo. 1032 pages. 100 Magnificent Illustrations. 


People’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


Imperial Octavo. 1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engravi 
For Terms, Descriptive Circulars, and Parti na 
JONES BROS. & 00., Cincinnati, Uhicage, 


Acknowledged to be the best. 
New edition just issued. 
Fully revised to date. 

Two medals and a decoration. 
Over 189,000 sold to date. 


We want more men in each State. 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO, 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 
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School Room Wall Maps 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
416 15 Bremficld St., Bosten. 


Send for Circulars and Price list of 
Educational Portraits, to this Office. 


Dr. Sauveur’s Educational W orks, 


¥. 
Son City; 


Po. 


Suast Ou 
WRANCAISE POUSB LES ANGLAIS; $1.50, Mey te the 


int Bt, half the retail price to the author, 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIO TEXT- 
Hiuxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiology, $1.10 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical 1.10 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 
Jeunes’ Junior Couree of Pr. +70 


Jeven’s El ry Legic 40 

Stewart's Lessens in Blem. Physics, 4 1.10 

Leckyer’s Elem. Lessensin Astronomy, 1.35 
Bducational sent 


15422 112 Fourth New York. 
THE PRANG EDUOATIONAL 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus and Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION. 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 
COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIBARY EDUCATION OF 
* ton 
watt COLOR-SENSE Adopted beard. 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
aay For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
399 tf 7 Park Street, BOSTON. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Grown 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 
OUTLINES OF GRYERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
THE GREAT RVENTS OF HISTORY. t2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF 


OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
Send for Catalogues. 887 tf 


PorRTER & COATES, 
Publish PHILADELPHIA. 

The Normal Readers. 

& 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. 

Dunglison’s Physiology. 

Astor Place, Baker’s Natural Philosophy. 


Raub’s Arithmetics. 
ABW YORK. rehensive Speaker. 


Coates’s 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. 


Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras 
109 Sharpless’s Geom. and Trigonom. 
Raub’s Language Series. 
Wabash Ave., |Gummere’s 
Thompson’s Political Economy. 
CHICAGO. (Greeley’s Political Economy. 
Dickens’s Child's History 


@. P. PUTWAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH 


NEW YORK. 


(4 vols. ready $1.00 and $1.95 
Putnam’s Atlases (1 vols.), 325 
The Elemen 30 vols.), 75 


The Advanced Sdenee Sertes (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. 4.50 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed. 5.00 
Brackett’s ostey for Home and 8o 1.26 
Putnam’s Art Hand-books. 6 vols., each 50 
Leffingwell’s English Classics Schools, 1.50 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 9 76 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und So 1.26 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Msthetics, and 

Sturtevant's Eoonomics 1.78 


Bascom’s Mental Science, English LAterature 
Chadbourne’s Natural 1.56 
Le Duo’s Draw. files. 9.00 


with specimen pages, mailed application 
te the Publishers 


National Subscription Agency 

HOW Oldest of the bind’ tn che U's. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
TO and Foreign, at CLus Rates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
plied with Station 
of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV E A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price list on 
MO N EY application. School Supplies,all kinds, 
A HENRY D. NO & CO. 

253 as 13% Bromfield 8t,., Boston, Mass. 


OLARK & MAYNARD, 734 Broadway, 
mdersen’s Histories and H Readers 
History of Home; 
omson’s w tics 
an ellegg’s Gra Lesso 
lish and Higher Lessons in En 
Gutchiseon’s Physiclogy and Hygiene. 


J. D. Agt. H. L. SMITH 
161 Wabash Av,, Ohicago. 111 Devonshire Boston. 


MACMILLAN & 008. |New Music Books |! 


THE SONG GREETING, 


By L. O. Emerson. For High and Normal Schools 
Academies, Seminaries, and’ Velleges. A book of 160 
large octavo pages, containing 82 harmonized songs of 
the highest character, both in words and music; also 
Vocal Exercises and Solfeggios, and directions for Vo- 
cal Culture. The publishers are confident that this wi!! 
bea book. tor 

Send cen © retail price specimen copy 
$6.00. per dozen. 4 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 


AND HOW TO SING THEM, 
For Cemmon Schoois. Endorsed by Christine Nijs. 
son, Theo. Thomas, and others, Any school music 
teacher will be at once captivated by the charming, 
genial character of the songs, which are 84 in number, 
By Wa. L. TOMLINs. 
Teacher's tion, 75 cts., $7.20 per dozen. 
Scholar’s Edition, 30 cts., $3 00 per dozen. 


DOW’S COLLECTION 


OF BRESPONSES AND SENTENCES, for 
Church Service. By HowAaRp M. Dow. 
Just the book needed e choir that has short 
anthems or sentences to sing. fine collection of 79 
such pieces. High! oqgeesrs by those who have ex. 
amined it. Price -; $7.20 per doz. 


Any book mailed for retail price. 
487 OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


THE FEITSHANS 


School of Elocution. 


The Fall Term opens Oct. 2, 1884. There will be 
given a course of instruction especially adapted for 
hers, Readers, Actors, and also a course in Shaks- 
pere. This school grants diplomas to those who com- 
plete the fallcourse, Send for Catalogue. 
No. 123 West Side Square, Springfield, Ili. 
zz J. C. FEITSHANS, Principal. 


SEND TO 
University Publishing Co. 


19 “Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price-lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’sS LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


SOWER, POTTS & 00., Philadeiphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Nermal Algebra. 
Brooks’s and nometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 804 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


THE 


Teacher’s Manual. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Disci- 
pline of the School, and other Pa- 
pers upon the Teacher's Qual- 
ification and Work. 


A New and Enlarged Edition of this valuable work 
has just been issued. 

In this book the author has presented the results of 
thirty-five years of successful experience in the school- 


room. It will be found a work of special value to 
young teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 
Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


cy The New and Complete Catalegue of 
The PUBLICATIONS of 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Astor Place, NewjWVork, 
Containing 
Scientific and other Text-Books for Colleges, Indus- 
trial Schools and Theological Seminaries, with 
many Valuable Practical Works for Architects, 
Engineers, Mechanics, Etc., including Works 00 
Agriculture, Assaying, Astronomy, Book-keeping> 
Ohomistry, Drawing, and Painting, Electricity, E8- 
gineering, Metallurgy, Machinery, Mechanics, Min- 
eralogy, Seamanship, Steam-Engine, Ventilation, 
Ete,, Ete. And for Theological Seminaries, He- 
brew and Greek Bibles, Testaments, Lexicons. 
Grammars, Reading-Books and (oncordances. 
Also a full List of their Editions of 


JOHN RUSEIN’S WORKS. 


Will be sent free to by mail any one ordering it. 


White's New Arithmetics. 


TWoO-BOOK SERIES. 


Adopted for 
Pall River, Mass. Springfield, Mass. Gloucester, Mass. 
Auburn, Me. Lewiston, Me. Calais, Me. 
Great Palls, N. H. Salisbury, Mass. Norwich, Ct. 
Hanson, Mass. Provincetown, Mass. Richmond, Me 
Bartlett, N. H. Peabody, Mass. Weymouth, Mass. 
Orono, Me. Baston, Mass. Rochester, N. H. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. Somerset, Mass. 
Parkersburg, W, Va. Denver, Colo. Wheeling, W. Va. 
Bto. Bto. Bto. 


Descriptive Circular and Price- List on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 


C. P. STHARNS, Agent, 6 Hawley Street, BOSTON. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
rofession | 
| 
— Hart's German Ciassies for Biudente. 
| 
— ~ 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. 
§ 
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